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DARK PLACES 


‘ The dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ’ 
(Psalm Ixxiv, v. 20). 


I 


WE have been rebuked for recording cheerless things. One of our readers 
informs us that although what we say ‘ may be true,’ there is no comfort 
in saying it. The reproach is but human, for the soul is wearied because 
of murderers.1 

And yet, there was a time when injustice done to one man could 
shake a whole nation. Injustice done to the lowly is greater than injustice 
done to the exalted. When the injustice done to Dreyfus was challenged, 
the challenge was the more memorable because Dreyfus was lowly. Such 
an event was possible only in the Europe that was. It is no longer 
possible in the Europe thats. ; 

Not only has the late enemy lost the war, Europe has lost the war. 
The Greco-Roman and Christian heritage and the Rule of Law—these 
are Europe. And in the furnace of the Second World War these have been 
more than half consumed. That is why there is less commotion over 
wrong done to many millions of men, women and children than there 
was over wrong done to one man. And let none say, by way of excuse or 
palliation, that the wrong done to-day arises out of the necessities of war, 
for that is not true—it arises out of the nature of the peace in which we 
now must live. The wrong has been, and is being, done this time not 
by war-makers but by peace-makers. 

There are many who ask themselves What can we do? and find no 
answer amid the perplexities of the hour beneath the oppression 
' miasma of lofty utterance, risen from assemblies and conferences and, 

as it were, gathered in the upper atmosphere, that makes the dark places 
of the earth seem still darker. 

The question What can we do ? has many answers, and whoever gives 
an answer may do so according to his knowledge, his capacity, and his 
station (there are too many, indeed, who give answer far beyond all 


1 Jer. IV, v. 31. 
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these). But one answer, at least, is possible to the humblest : To bear 
witness. To bear witness, to give evidence, to communicate truthfully, 
to place on record, which is being done by many thousands of men in the 
forces who, in their letters home from overseas, or in what they have to 
say when they return home, are doing more than the Press and the wireless 
to promote an enlightened public opinion. It is the duty of all who can 
do so, whether in print, in their letters, or in their talk, to withstand or 
rectify in however restricted a manner the cumulative falsification of 
history perpetrated by the principal media of publicity in our time. 

Some day, we are convinced, Europe will again be Europe, will 
re-affirm the classical and religious heritage and re-establish the Rule of 
Law. But not through those movements, forces, organisations and 
institutions which presume to create a better world. Little or nothing 
said in the daily Press or wireless or by governments or in the councils 
of the United Nations has any relevance to the underlying reality, to 
those stirrings and intimations that are the secret beginnings of a European 
rebirth. 

What passes for reconstruction is but disintegration and what is 
represented as progress is mainly reaction. But some day disintegration 
and reaction will be challenged by the European spirit which will have 
been twice purged and hardened—by the German eruption and the 
Russian irruption. And it may be that the coming of that day will be 
announced to an astonished, incredulous world by an uncompromising 
challenge, a challenge to all Europe because injustice has been done to 
one man. But as long as that day is impossible, Europe is impossible. 

They are not good Europeans—and, if they are Englishmen, they are 
not good Englishmen—who regard as remote or alien any part of Europe. 
Europe is our larger homeland, and all that is done within these confines 
is the concern of all. The loss of any member is a mutilation of a living 
organism. If now it is not felt as such, it is because the organism is 
sick and numbed. The time will come when the loss will be felt as such. 
And this will be a sign of a revival and a re-awakening. 

A wrong is being done to-day in the heart of Europe, a reflex or 
imitation, as it were, and terrible in its intensity, of wrong done by the 
Germans. The latter wrong is in no way justified by the former, not even 
as one of those retributory wrongs which may have a certain wild justice,* 
and are commonly condoned as natural or understandable. We are 
referring to the expulsions and persecution of the Sudetenlanders by the 
Czechs. 

Those who have not learnt that the moral law cannot be violated 
with impunity have much to learn. The violation of the moral law in the 
heart of Europe may be concealed from the public, but the consequences 
will be such that concealment will be impossible. What is not known 
to-day will make itself grievously known some day. 

The injustice done is all the more heinous because, in its place, justice 


* « Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which tho more men’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out’ (Bacon: Of Revenge). 
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could have been done. It could have been punishment setting a term 
to wrong instead of a monstrous reflex adding wrong to wrong. 

Certain Sudetenlanders, led by Konrad Henlein (who has since taken 
his own life), took part in the German conspiracy against Europe and, 
gathering behind them a vast following, connived in preparing and waging 
the Second World War, against their own country, Czechoslovakia, first, 
and then against Europe. For this they could have been tried under the 
laws of their own country without causing any of those misgivings with 
which the proceedings at Nuremberg disturb the minds of jurists to-day, 
misgivings lest the maxim nulla pena sine lege has been insufficiently 
respected. If the leaders had been punished, even by death, their 
accomplices by imprisonment, and, if by an act of state, their principal 
local following had been banished from the Czechoslovak Republic, no 
one could in fairness have said that justice had not been done. But what 
has been, and is still being done, is a pitiless mimicry of German wrong 
and a rapacious spoliation, falling far more grievously upon the innocent 
than upon the guilty, outrage so malignant, crooked and perverse that it 
must be condemned, even by those to whom the moral law means little 
or nothing, as inexpedient and impolitic to the point of lunacy. 

It has been, and is being, said that the Sudeten Germans, as the three 
and a-half million Austrian inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Republic are 
called, are collectively guilty and that there is nothing to be done except 
to expel them all from the Republic—and that the same must be done, 
and is being done, to the Hungarian population, numbering about half 
a million. This contention must be rejected on abundant evidence, par- 
ticularly by the evidence provided by the uncontested authority of one 
of the leading opponents of Konrad Henlein and his fellow-conspirators, 
by one of the principal exponents of Czechoslovak policies and aspirations, 
a close associate of the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, now, as 
in the critical days of 1938, a member of the Czechoslovak State Council, 
when it was in exile, and to-day Minister of Foreign Trade. We refer to 
Dr. Hubert Ripka, who admits no doubt that guilt cannot be fastened 
upon the Sudetenlanders as a whole, that there was at least a powerful 
minority which, amid great dangers and extreme perplexity, remained 
loyal to the Republic. 

In his book, Munich Before and After,? Dr. Ripka writes : 


. . the revolt [instigated by the Reich in September, 1938] . . . received 
no active support from the majority of the Sudeten Germans. This is surely 
proof—lamentable, because it led to the loss of seventy human lives, most of 
them Czechs who had been attacked—that the majority of the Sudeten Germans 
were not in sympathy with revolutionary National Socialism. . . . One cannot 
overstress the fact that the demand for union with the Reich was no spontaneous 
expression of the desire of the majority of the Sudeten German people. This 
demand was imposed upon the Sudeten Germans by a minority of Pan-German 
extremists among them, who were working in close collaboration with and 
following the instructions of Hitler’s political General Staff. This was revealed 


3 Published by Victor Gollancz, 1939. 
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by the passivity of the greater part of the Sudeten Germans during the days 
of the revolt. As soon, moreover, as the revolt had been completely suppressed, 
it came in for criticism by important members of the Sudeten German party.’ 4 


Dr. Ripka also quotes the manifesto addressed by the Executive of 
the [Sudeten] German Democratic Youth Movement to Dr. Benes on 
September 27th, 1938, when a general mobilisation of the Czechoslovak 
armed forces had been ordered : 


‘The mobilisation has incorporated thousands of young enthusiastic 
[Sudeten] Germans in our [Czechoslovak] army, and thousands more are 
waiting for a sign from you to take up arms if need should arise. . . . As 
young Sudeten Germans, we want to prevent our life in the future from having 
to be spent in mental and social slavery such as German Fascism tries to 
impose on our nation. . . . The [Sudeten] German youth of all parties and all 
opinions is well aware of its obligations, and is united in firm determination to 
defend Czechoslovakia against external enemies as well as against their agents 
within our state.’ 5 


Dr. Ripka comments : 


‘ The mobilisation proved that we could rely on a great part of the Sudeten- 
German people and that the subversive Nazi Henleinist demagogy really only 
affected the unripe youth.’ ® 


According to the Agreement signed at Potsdam on August 2nd, 1945, 
the Sudeten Germans, that is to say, the Austrians of the Sudetenland 
(or the Sudetenlanders, as we prefer to call them), numbering 3,200,000, 
are to be transferred from Czechoslovakia to Germany.” It would seem 
that more than a million have been transferred to Germany and to 
Austria. As the transfer meant complete destitution—for the victims 
were evicted from their homes and robbed of all their property (except 
what they could carry themselves—and they were usually robbed of this 
as well, of their money, their rings, and so on), as it meant exile in a land 
where they are as aliens (for their ancestors came to what is now Czecho- 
slovakia centuries ago), a land that is, even now, disastrously over- 
populated by the arrival of many millions of men, women and children 
from east of the Oder as well as from Czechoslovakia, they dreaded 
what they deemed the greatest disaster that could happen, all the more 
so as it was accompanied by cruel blows, robberies and hardships 
(so that many perished on the roads). But now those who have not 
yet left have come to apprehend an even greater disaster—namely, not 
to leave. And to-day there is amongst the two million or so who are 
still to leave (by the end of the present year apparently) one great desire 
that is shared by all save a few—to leave quickly, so unendurable has 
their lot under Czech domination become, a lot comparable with that of 


* Munich Before and After, pp. 19-20. 

5 Ibid, pp. 138-9. 

* Ibid, p. 142. 

7 For details vide the article ‘ Orderly and Humane ’ in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
November, 1945, pp. 200 ff. 
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the Jews in Germany during the first few years of National Socialist 
despotism. 

Information from the Sudetenland is slow in coming, for it comes by 
devious ways, but it is abundant. From this abundance we select the 
following extracts from personal, and altogether trustworthy, reports to 
characterise the nature and the methods of the terrorism perpetrated 
during a certain period—and to give some indication of what is being 
done in the heart of Europe. 

According to a report from Saaz, in the Sudetenland, dated October 
18th, 1945, and relating to events in June, all males aged from thirteen 
to sixty-five were ordered to assemble in the market place (Ringplatz). 
Those amongst them who were Sudeten ‘Germans’ were driven into a 
cavalry barracks in a neighbouring town and kept there for nine days . 

‘ What we had to endure physically and spiritually in the barracks cannot 
be described in words. . . Floggings went on until the tortured victims lost 
consciousness and collapsed. Others had to lie down naked on the ground’’— 
and were subjected to unspeakable torments—‘ The screaming of these people 
made us tremble all over. Children and men were shot down without dis- 
crimination. Hundreds of men were pressed together in small rooms which 
were tightly closed, so that symptoms of asphyxiation appeared in a few hours. 
The hearts of many stopped beating, others lost their reason and were shot 
down. Unconscious men lay in heaps on the floor. . . . 

‘ Half starved, broken in body and soul, on the ninth day we staggered 
back to our home town. Those whose strength gave out on the way were lost— 
a bullet in the back of his neck [@enickschuss] put an end to his life. . . .’ 


But instead of returning to their homes, they were sent to a con- 
centration camp. 

According to another report—the name of the author.is in our posses- 
sion (he is a man with a fine record as a patriot, from the Czechoslovak 
point of view, and as an opponent of National Socialism), but we cannot 
reveal the name as he is in Czechoslovakia still—the camp near 
Maltheuern, in the district of Briix, held Sudeten ‘Germans’ who had 
been conscribed for service in the German Army and had come back 
to the Sudetenland after the surrender. Each man, on arrival at this 
camp, was beaten. Each one was then registered as a member of the 
S.8., regardless of whether he had been for or against National Socialism. 
These were often whipped, had long hours of work, and little to eat— 
their appearance was ‘ pitiable.’ An Englishman visited this camp about 
the middle of September. The prisoners were asked if any one of them 
could speak English. A man named Maier said he could. The Czech 
guards, in uniform, who escorted him into the Englishman’s presence, 
poked him in the ribs and told him it would be unfortunate if he were 
to say anything derogatory about the camp. So he told the Englishman 
that there was nothing to complain of. The inmates of the camp were 
deeply disappointed, for they had hoped that a truthful report, by an 
English observer, of their condition might bring about some improvement. 

A witness, Alfred Kittner, who spent a week visiting Asch, Eger and 

Vou, CXXXIX—No. 828 c* 
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Falkenan states, in a report dated September 10th, 1945, that the Sudeten- 
landers complained unanimously of unprecedented terrorism. They were 
forbidden, by the Czech authorities, to use omnibuses and railways, they 
had, for eleven weeks, been refused their rations of meat and eggs, they 
were not allowed to enter restaurants, and were forbidden to eat fruit. 
A Roman Catholic priest, named Schreier, was eating an apple in the 
park at Franzensbad. He was seen doing so by a Czech who threatened 
to knock the apple out of his hands. 

A witness, in a report dated August 12th, tells of the excesses com- 
mitted by the Czechs at Pilsen. Many arrests were made in the town of 
Asch, our witness amongst them. He was taken to a cellar in which 
numerous prisoners stood facing the walls. Throughout the night, until 
6 o’clock in the morning, they had to raise their arms, and keep them 
raised, for a quarter of an hour, and were then ordered to lower them, 
for another quarter of an hour, andsoon. Those who lowered their hands 
for weariness were struck in the back with the butts of rifles. At 8 o’clock 
in the morning the prisoners were taken to Eger, and from Eger to Pilsen, 
where they were lodged in the prison known as the Bory. Their guards 
then fell upon them, and beat them with truncheons, whips, bits of cable, 
belts, and so on. Then they had to stand in rows, facing the walls, their 
arms stretched upwards, for two and a half hours. Whoever lowered 
his arms was beaten. 

They were then taken singly into an office where all their belongings, 
even their marriage rings, were removed. They reassembled in the 
corridor and were made to run, under blows, up the stairs to the second 
storey. Some of them seemed half dead when they reached the landing. 
Several prisoners—whose names are in our possession—had to strip and 
were laid across a specially prepared bench and flogged. ‘ Even to-day,’ 
this witness relates, ‘I can hear the screams of pain uttered by these 
victims of inhuman hatred, and see the yellow, pain-distorted faces.’ 

The prisoners were then left to themselves in two rooms. Seven 
attempted to commit suicide. After several days each prisoner received 
a printed card, in the Czech language, certifying that he was alive and 
well, and was ordered to sign it. After a few days, twenty-four of the 
prisoners were taken down into the cellar, where there was a kind of 
trestle, 7 or 8 feet long and 4 or 5 feet broad. Near one end were two 
holes, into which the victim’s arms were thrust. The prisoners were 
laid upon this trestle in turn, with bared backs, and flogged by six men. 
Then the trestle was tipped up to throw the victim on the floor, usually 
in an unconscious condition. Our witness relates : 

‘I was the eighteenth man [to be flogged] and lost consciousness when the 
flogging was about halfway through. Suddenly I lay in a wonderful meadow, 
full of white flowers which seemed curiously stilised. All pain had vanished, 
indeed I felt as light as though I were flying. But suddenly the terrible pain 
returned, for the brutes had thrown me down from the trestle and began beating 
me anew. Then they drove me, half clothed, into a long corridor, where they 
gave me more beatings. A terrible blow on the back of my head threw me to 
the ground. I had great difficulty in rising again.’ 
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Four of the twenty-four victims died of these injuries. One of these 





















re was an engineer, Rudolf Singer. He attempted suicide by opening an 
ey artery with a razor blade, but his fellow-prisoners saved him by tying 
ey up his wrist with a handkerchief. At a roll-call Singer was too weak to 
it. get up when his name was called, whereupon one of the guards gave him 
he several violent kicks that struck his chest. He became completely 
ed apathetic and lingered on for several days. 
He had been chosen on April 20th, 1945, as an emissary by the 

n- American forces which were preparing to bomb and bombard the town of 
of Asch, which the Germans had intended to hold in all circumstances. 
ch Thanks, it would appear, to Singer’s skill as a negotiator, the town was 
til surrendered without a fight. 
m Another of the four who died of his injuries was Karl Zettelmeissel. 
n, He was a discharged soldier, having lost a leg in the war. 
ds 
ok II 
n, 
1s EASTERN GALICIA 
e, The righteous perish, and no man layeth it to heart. (Is. lvii. 1.) 
” There are, in Europe, about 20,000,000 men, women and children who 
d have been uprooted and are wanderers or exiles in alien lands or regions 

not their own. This figure does not include those who are Germans—if 
S; the Germans were to be included, the total would be about 40,000,000. 
- About 1,000,000 of these Displaced Persons, as they are called, are in 
d camps, chiefly in western Germany, under the care of UNRRA and of the 
‘ British, French and American military authorities.® 


All Displaced Persons may return to their own countries and are 
encouraged—sometimes more than encouraged—and helped to do so. 
Those who were resident in the Soviet Union on September Ist, 1939, are 
forced to do so by agreement between Russia and the Western Powers. 
Many, if not most of these, and most of those whose countries have been 
annexed by Russia or are under Russian occupation, are unwilling, even 
desperately unwilling, to return. 

The rule is that no Displaced Persons must return if they do not wish 
to, unless they are subjects of the Soviet Union under the agreement.® 













8 The number of Displaced Persons encamped in Germany in September, 1945, was :— 
American Zone. : ; ; - 7 : : . 533,804 
British Zone. ; ; ; ; : . ; ‘ - 696,022 
French Zone . ; ‘ é ; ‘ 5 é 4 . 65,712 


1,195,538 

















The country with the largest number of Displaced Persons in camps, after 
Germany, is Czechoslovakia, where, in September, 1945, there were. . 1,135,446 
Since September there have been considerable reductions in these figures. 

® As far as we are aware, the text of this agreement has never been published. It was, 
apparently, concluded at Yalta. It was referred to by Mr. McNeill, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in the House of Commons (Hansard, December 17th, 1945, 
cols. 1055-1056). 
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The forcible return of these subjects is the cause of many tragedies, even 
of suicides, but those who protest against it must protest against the 
agreement itself. The officials of UNRRA and the military authorities 
who have the painful duty of carrying it out are not to be blamed. 

But many Displaced Persons outside the agreement have been, and 
are still being, forced to return against their will. These forcible repatria- 
tions are unlawful. And it is with them, especially in so far as they affect 
the Western Ukrainians, and with the present state of the Western 
Ukraine, that we are concerned here, though others, too, notably the 
Balts, are affected. These persons resist, or try to resist, because they 
can no longer regard their own country as their own. They are as 
attached to their homes as much as human beings could be, but repatria- 
tion to them means simply this—that they are handed over to the 
Russians and will never see their homes again, but will, if they are allowed 
to live, be sent into the Russian interior, probably to Asiatic Russia. 

The Ukrainian population in Poland numbered 4,441,600 accord ing 
to the Polish census of 1930. The Ukrainians themselves have claimed 
that this figure is a gross under-estimate, and have given 7,000,000 as the 
correct figure. But probably the correct figure is in the neighbourhood of 
5,000,000, of whom 3,500,000 inhabited the province of Eastern Galicia. 
Racially and linguistically the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia are akin to 
the Ukrainians of the Soviet Union. But they belong to a different 
civilisation. They profess the Greek Catholic (Uniate) faith, observing 
the Greek Orthodox ritual, but owing spiritual allegiance to the Pope. 
Before the break-up of the Dual Monarchy they were under Austrian 
administration and developed a strong national and religious individuality 
which they consolidated under Polish rule, despite severe persecution. 
The fundamental difference between them and the Ukrainians of the 
Soviet Union is that the former belong to the European community, the 
latter to the Russian, a difference that showed itself unexpectedly but 
unmistakably when, after the Russian invasion of Poland in 1939, they 
came to know one another and found that they belonged to different 
worlds. 

The Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia were an object of special concern 
to the peace-makers after the First World War. To place them under 
Polish rule seemed incompatible with the right of self-determination, but 
the intermingling of diverse populations was such that it was impossible 
to draw frontiers which did not leave some minorities under the rule of 
alien majorities. The inhuman device of robbing millions of their homes, 
their farms and fields, their villages, their homelands, their all, and of 
sentencing them to exile for life, was a device to which those peace- 
makers (so humane by the standards that prevail to-day) would not resort. 

It was to preserve the rights of the National Minorities that the 
Minorities Treaties were concluded between the Western Powers and 
Poland, as well as other eastern European Powers. As the Ukrainians 
were the biggest and, in extensive regions, the most compact of these 
Minorities and had. so strong a national consciousness, the Western 
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Powers secured from Poland the promise that Eastern Galicia should 
have home rule within the Polish Republic. 

The Minoritves Treaty was often broken and the promise of home rule 
was not kept by the Poles, who resorted to repressive measures which 
culminated in the Pacification. These methods failed completely, but 
the Ukrainian problem slowly began to solve itself through mutual 
recognition that it could not be solved by force and through the pro- 
gressive industrialisation of Poland in the thirties. When the German 
menace showed itself in 1938 and 1939, the Ukrainians reasserted their 
claim to home rule, but when Poland was invaded, the Ukrainian troops 
fought loyally and well in defence of the Polish Republic. 

The Russians, who invaded Poland soon after, occupied Eastern 
Galicia and arrested all Ukrainians who had been prominent in support 
of the national idea, especially of home rule, leaders of parties, trade 
unions and co-operatives, indeed, the entire élite of the nation, except for 
the few who had fled or gone into hiding. More than a million Polish 
subjects were deported to the Russian interior. How many of this million 
were Ukrainians is impossible to tell, but it was certainly a large pro- 
portion. Some were sent as far as the Arctic Circle or Kamtchatka. 
Many have perished of cold, exposure, and hard labour under terrible 
conditions. Those who still remain, whether Ukrainians or Poles, are 
doomed, it would seem, never to return, for they have been forgotten by 
the world and no man layeth it to heart. 

In the negotiations between Russia and Poland, after Russia was 
herself invaded, Stalin left no doubt that he would not tolerate the 
existence of a Ukrainian nationalist movement outside Russia. Now 
that Eastern Galicia has been incorporated in the Soviet Union, the 
deportations have been resumed. The Ukrainian people of Eastern 
Galicia are being diluted as well as depleted, for non-Ukrainian settlers 
from the Russian interior—from Caucasia, for example—are replacing 
Ukrainian farmers who have been removed. 

Religion, in Eastern Galicia, had great depth and intensity. It 
permeated and sustained the life of the Ukrainian community and, 
within the impressive ritual, there was a biblical and prophetic content 
that imparted much fortitude amid oppression and raised the thoughts 
of even the simplest peasantry above temporal realities that often seemed 
without hope or consolation. The Greek Catholic (Uniate) clergy are 
being killed, deported or converted. As far as is known, forty-six of 
the clergy have succumbed to Russian pressure and have gone over 
to the Greek Orthodox faith, while 2,600 have, so far, refused.44 In 
April, 1944, all Greek Catholic Bishops were arrested and a Greek 
Orthodox Bishop was established at Lemberg. It is clear that the 
complete suppression of Greek Catholicism—which was regarded with 
disfavour by Tsarist, as well as by Communist, Russia—is intended, 
unless, perhaps, some harmless remnant be allowed to survive to promote 
an outward appearance of toleration that has no inward reality. 


10 Of this we were assured by one of the principal negotiators at the time. 
11 For details vide The Tablet, January 12th, 1946, pp. 14 and 17-19. 
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This process of forcible conversion, which is accompanied by wide- 
spread and genuine martyrdom, is described as follows in The Times 
under the headline Orthodox Church in Russia—A Year of Progress : 


‘A movement among the lower clergy of the Uniat [sic] Church in the 
Western Ukraine for a return to the Russian [#.e., Greek Orthodox] Church 
is said to be making rapid progress. The intake of candidates for the priest- 
hood has been increased by the opening of new seminaries.’ 


These words, when related to the reality which they skilfully conceal, 
show that the Greek Orthodox Church is being used as an instrument of 
Russian policy, both domestic and foreign. 

The rule, to which we have referred, that Ukrainians—as well as other 
Displaced Persons who were residents of the regions now annexed by 
Russia but not part of the Russian Empire on September Ist, 1939— 
shall not be repatriated against their wishes, is frequently broken. The 
result is that the doom falling upon Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia also 
threatens those who have found a refuge in Western Europe, where 
a kind of man-hunt is going on in Western Europe, a hunt conducted 
by Russian military authorities and Russian secret agents. The 
kidnapping of Ukrainians (as well as of Balts and Poles) by Russian 
agents is not confined to Western Germany, but has occurred in Belgium, 
and even in Norway.” 

Displaced Ukrainians: know what is happening in Eastern Galicia. 
They also know of the deportations that began after the Russians invaded 
Poland in 1939. Some of those who were ‘ repatriated ’ after the collapse 
of Germany escaped after they reached Russian territory and have but 
confirmed the apprehension of those who have found an uncertain refuge 
in Western Europe. 

Ukrainians who are to be repatriated, despite their protests that they 
are not, and never were, subjects of the Soviet Union, are taken under 
armed escort to entrain for the Russian zone, or they are handed over 
to the Russian authorities. Some resist, though resistance is vain, some 
escape, some commit suicide. 

In December the Russian representative at General Headquarters in 
the American Zone demanded the repatriation of 21,706 Displaced 
Ukrainians, who were thereupon ordered to report in the Russian camps 
near Stuttgart and Neunkirchen—the local German authorities received 
instructions to refuse them work, food and shelter. The Ukrainians sent 
for priests so that they might be prepared for death. Many committed 
suicide. 

Individuals are often accosted by Russian soldiers. We give one 
example out of many. On October 22nd, 1945, a Ukrainian student, 


12 The agreement that those who were not subjects of the Soviet Union on September Ist, 
1939, shall not be repatriated has been broken officially by the Czechoslovak authorities. 
On October 30th an announcement was broadcast from Bratislava expressly including 
‘ persons born in Eastern Galicia or any other territory which formerly belonged to Poland 
or Rumania and has now been incorporated in the U.S.8S.R.’ amongst those Displaced 
Persons who are to be repatriated. 
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Orest Pobihushka by name, was asked for his identity card. He produced 
a Polish registration certificate. He was searched, and a certificate issued 
by the Red Cross was found in his pocket. On the strength of this he was 
pronounced a Ukrainian, seized by the collar, kicked and hustled into a 
lorry which was filled with people who had been captured in similar 
fashion. Two Russian soldiers drove the lorry towards a point of assembly 
for repatriated persons, but, as it climbed a hill, the student jumped out 
and managed to make off. A number of British soldiers witnessed the 
capture of this student. He begged them to help him, saying, ‘ I will not 
go to Russia, I am a Ukrainian, and have never lived in Russia.’ But 
they were powerless to intervene. 

Ukrainians have been rounded up in the streets of German towns. 
Russian soldiers are feared more than the press-gang was ever feared. 
Thousands of Ukrainians have taken to the forests and hills and live as 
marauders, a menace to public security. They fear that the camps are 
but a stage on the journey to Siberia. 

The apprehension of the Displaced Ukrainians has been deepened 
by an order, issued by British authority in the British Zone, stating 
what is, of course, true, that Great Britain does not recognise a separate 
Ukrainian nationality, and that persons who lived in the Soviet Union 
on September Ist, 1939, ‘are compulsorily returned,’ but adding that 
‘Ukrainians of other than Soviet citizenship receive education and 
welfare facilities in the language appropriate to their citizenship,’ that 
‘all Ukrainian organisations will be disbanded forthwith,’ and that ‘ all 
stationery pertaining to these organisations will be confiscated.’ 

It is hard to see any justification—or, indeed, any reason—for this 
order. The Western Ukrainians are not a separate nationality in so far 
as-they have no state of their own, but their special status was recognised 
by the Western Powers after the First World War. The struggle of the 
Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia for their right to their own language, their 
schools, and their own organisations, was long and bitter. The right 
received international recognition as part of those liberties which were 
proclaimed by the Western Powers in the First World War and were 
made to prevail by the victories won by Allied arms. With what right 
does military authority destroy the remnant of those liberties which the 
Ukrainians, who, as we have seen, were an object of special concern to 
the Western Powers, have been able to save from the disaster that has 
befallen their country—tiberties which, after their religion, are their most 
cherished heritage ? 

But the long history of the Ukrainian struggle for freedom is not 
over. There are limits to what even the Russians can do. The Western 
Ukrainians, like the Poles, the Rumanians, the Serbs, and others, cannot 
simply be suppressed or assimilated and, even now, a new struggle for 
liberation has begun, taking secret and unprecedented forms, amongst 
the people, numbering over 100,000,000 between the Arctic and the 
Aigean. Besides, there are over 300,000 Ukrainians in Canada and more 

13 H.Q. 30 Corps District 219/DP, December 29th, 1945. 
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than a million in the United States 14 (of the Ukrainians in Canada, 
some 50,000 volunteered to serve with the Canadian forces against 
Germany). There is, amongst the Ukrainians across the Atlantic, a 
passionate interest in the fate of their original homeland and of their 
fellow Ukrainians, who are, in Europe, passing through the most tragic 
period of their tragic history. 

The old and intractable Ukrainian Problem cannot be solved by being 
smothered. It will always be kept alive in America. It is, of course, 
beyond the power of Great Britain and the United States to play a 
decisive part in Eastern Europe, as they could after the First World 
War. But it is in their power to uphold, in their dealings with fugitive 
Eastern Europeans, who are under their care, those rules of conduct 
and those principles that belong to the texture of Western civilisation. 


III 


RUMANIA 


‘ If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do ?’ 
(Psalm xi. 3) 


The sequence, to which organised States were accustomed—a declara- 
tion of war and a state of belligerency, an armistice and a cessation of 
hostilities, a treaty of power and a state of peace—would seem to have 
been abolished. The First World War began and ended in that sequence. 
But not the Second World War. Between the Allied Powers and Ger- 
many, there is neither a state of belligerency nor a state of peace. There 
was no armistice and there has been no treaty of peace. Nor is there a 
German State with which a treaty of peace could be concluded. Ger- 
many, as a juridical entity, as a persone of international law does not 
exist. And, as there is no German State, it is questionable whether any 
enactments or any civil contracts in Germany have any legal basis. 

The relationship between Allied States and certain States other than 
Germany is also anomalous and, as far as we are aware, unprecedented. 
The normal sequence was observed in appearance with regard to Rumania, 
but only in appearance. The war between her and the Allies was brought 
to an end by an armistice which had the character of a treaty but did not 
initiate a state of peace. Although it imposed grievous sacrifices, it was 
welcomed because it did at least seem a point of departure for a tolerable, 
even if onerous period of security and peaceful reconstruction in a 
restored European community. 

It was a point of departure, but only for war in another form. As for 
the European community, it does not exist—and there is nothing to show 
that it will exist for years to come. 

The terms of the armistice between Rumania and Russia, which were 
approved by Great Britain and the United States, was constantly being 


14 The exact figures are difficult to determine, because the Ukrainian immigrants 
came not as Ukrainians, but as Poles, Rumanians, Czechoslovaks, and so on (or, in respect 
of the older immigrants, as subjects of the Austro-Hungarian or Russian Empires). 
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stretched, constantly interpreted afresh, or misinterpreted. On paper 
these terms fixed the exactions which Rumania had to expect in conse- 
quence of her defeat, but in practice they are variable, Instead of facing 
the known, however dark it might be, Rumania faces the unknown. 

The deep and persistent Rumanian economic, political and constitu- 
tional crisis has been, and is being artificially deepened and perpetuated 
as a means of demoralisation and disintegration by Russia and her 
agents, both Russian and Rumanian. The Rumanian Government is 
principally an instrument with which Russia promotes this purpose. 
The Peasant Party, which has a larger following than any other, under the 
leadership of the great Maniu, is an opposition, but it cannot oppose 
effectively, nor could it co-operate effectively, for the Government is not 
a Government in the accepted sense of the term. The Social Democrats 
are paralysed from below by the dissent and the unrest-which is artifi- 
cially promoted in the factories by Russian agents and by the Communists. 
The only possible alternative to the Government is an exclusively 
Communist Dictatorship, and it. is this that compels the opposition to 
temporise. 

Goods have disappeared from the market, not only because of the 
direct exactions of the Russians under the terms of the treaty, but also 
because of secret exports to Bulgaria, Hungary and Yugoslavia. Rumania 
no longer controls her own customs—the customs officials have been 
removed from the frontiers on Russian demand. 

Government expenditure amounts to more than 160,000,000,000 lei 
a month, of which 90,000,000,000 cover the charges of the armistice. 
Revenue amounts to 80,000,000,000. The note-issue of the Rumanian 
National Bank has increased from 228,000,000,000 lei in September, 
1944, to 1,100,000,000,000 in November, 1945. The cost of living has 
increased ninety-fold since 1939, but wages and salaries lagged so far 
behind that widespread starvation threatens and the civil service is 
riddled with corruption. 

The recent visit of Mr. Groza and Mr. Tartarescu to Moscow only 
resulted in imposing new burdens. The Russian occupation, it would 
seem, is to be prolonged indefinitely, for Rumania had to conclude an 
agreement to deliver goods to the army of occupation beyond July Ist, 
1946. Rumania punctiliously carried out her obligations under the terms 
of armistice—only to incur further obligations. 

Under the terms of the armistice, Russia was to release her Rumanian 
prisoners of war. But she declared that out of a total of 300,000 prisoners 
only 136,000 had been identified—164,000 had vanished without leaving a 
trace. 18,600 prisoners were repatriated, another 30,000 were expected 
(and may have arrived by now), but 50,000 are being retained for work in 
Russian factories, no one knows for how long. 

Under the Economic Convention signed in Moscow last year, Russia 
has the right to a share of 50 per cent. in all the more important Rumanian 
concerns—and of these, the technical management passes into Russian 
hands. Rumania is also compelled to lease to Russian-Rumanian com- 
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panies all harbour and dockyard installations at Constanza, Galatz, 
Braila and Giurjiu, and to hand over, in good condition, all existing aero- 
dromes, as well as suitable grounds for the construction of new aero- 
dromes. 

There is, in Rumania, still some hope that the Western Powers will 
make their influence felt in accordance with their promises and their 
declared principles. But there is a growing awareness that such hopes 
may be illusory. The Western Powers, their policies, and all they stand 
for, or profess to stand for, have been defeated in Eastern Europe. 
Rumania, like all the countries between the Arctic and the Augean (Greece 
alone excepted) has ceased to be independent as the result of the Second 
World War—a war in which more nations have lost their independence 
than gained it in the First World War. This loss has been accompanied by 
the loss of liberty at home. The foundations of order and justice have been 
destroyed, all norms and standards have vanished, only the incalculable 
foreign oppressor, and his agents, who exercise a reign of terror, prevail. 
Maniu, with his immense hold over the Rumanian peasants, and the 
King, who, in spite of his extreme youth, has shown exemplary courage 
and common sense, still exert a strong moral authority. But beyond this, 
there is nothing the righteous can do, except to look backwards and, in 
common with the other betrayed and enslaved nations of Eastern Europe, 
to reconsider their future in terms of their past—as a renewed struggle for 
national independence, a struggle which will, perhaps, be more difficult 
and impose greater sacrifice than the ‘struggles that were, but will, 
nevertheless, be something to hope for, to live and to die for. 


IV 


YUGOSLAVIA 


* Your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with iniquity,’ 
your lips have spoken lies, your tongue hath muttered perverseness. 
(Isaiah lix, 2) 

It has become an open secret that Great Britain made a terrible 
mistake when she supported Tito and abandoned Draja Mihailovitch. 
By this mistake she set up a tyranny that is as hostile to her as it is to 
freedom, a danger to the peace of Europe and a threat to her own imperial 
security. If Yugoslavia were to-day an independent country, as she can 
never be under Tito, the menace to Turkey would be much smaller than 
it is and the menace to Greece would not exist, The mistake did not even 
gain a temporary advantage for the Western Allies, for it intensified 
the civil war in Yugoslavia, and therefore, in a last analysis, diminished, 
instead of increasing, the pressure that might have been exercised against 
the enemy by Yugoslav national forces. 

It is an open secret also that Draja Mihailovitch, the Serbian national 
leader, has been unjustly accused of being a ‘ collaborator ’ and a traitor. 
For more than two years it was asserted again and again that there was 
abundance of evidence against him. The evidence had always been seen 
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by persons other than those who proclaimed its existence, it was always 
going to be produced. But it was never produced, because it does not 
exist—and never did exist. Ignoble to the last degree was the campaign 
of calumny conducted by the daily Press and wireless against General 
Mihailovitch. As no evidence against him could be produced, the evidence 
for him was smothered. And as no evidence for Tito could be produced, 
the evidence against him was smothered. There was a campaign of 
flattery for Tito, as ignoble as the campaign of calumny against Mihailo- 
vitch. And so, over a period of years, there was a falsification of history, 
a falsification which has cumulatively poisoned the political atmosphere 
throughout the Near East and has tarnished England’s fair name, and has 
thrown doubts, that extend even to the United States, upon the veracity 
of her Press and wireless. 

The mistake that was made is to-day admitted privately even by 
some who had a large share in making it. But Marshal Tito is established 
in power through the help he received from England, a help he needs no 
longer. 

The Yugoslav elections, held last November, marked the culmination 
of his power. All election propaganda outside the National Front, which 
is entirely dominated by the Communist Party, was prohibited, save for 
a few negligible exceptions which were allowed because they would make 
a favourable impression on simple-minded observers in England and the 
United States. The newspaper, Demokratyja, was allowed to appear 
under difficulties expressly created to limit its circulation. It was brought 
to an end immediately after the elections—not even by the honest means 
of open tyranny, but by a strike of printers, specially arranged for the 
purpose, so as to create the impression that it had to disappear because 
it incurred the hostility of the people under a too indulgent government. 

Even the most timid critics of that Government were denounced as 
betrayers of the nation. ‘Collaborator’ was—and still is—a technical 
term, signifying not one who collaborated with the enemy, but one who 
will not collaborate with Tito’s administration—or one who has property 
which is coveted either by the State or by some influential Communist. 
Such a ‘ collaborator’ may have fought in a dozen battles against the 
Germans and the Italians, and he may have many wounds, but he remains 
a ‘collaborator,’ that is to say, a ‘traitor,’ a ‘betrayer of the people,’ 
nevertheless. On the other hand, a man may have aided the foreign 
enemy, he may even have fought against Russia, or may have taken 
part in massacres of Serb peasants, but he can still hope to be called 
‘ patriot ’ and to serve in Tito’s administration. Indeed, it is a smaller 
offence to have collaborated, in the true sense of the term, with the enemy, 
than to be a true Serbian patriot. But the greatest offence of all is to be 
a friend of England—any expression of opinion, any movement in favour 
of England is ruthlessly suppressed in Yugoslavia to-day. 

During the electoral campaign reports were craftily circulated that 
all who voted for the opposition would be shot, or arrested, or deprived 
of their rations—hunger is by far the most formidable instrument of 
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coercion at the disposal of the Dictatorship. After polling-day peasants 
who had not voted (in a village it is always easy to discover who has not) 
were deprived of cattle, food, furniture, and so on. ~ 

In the polling stations the ballot boxes with the names of the Com- 
munist candidates stood first in the row, so that it was possible to observe 
who put his hand into the other boxes.15 Those who put their hands 
into these other boxes were marked men. Soldiers voted under the 
supervision of their officers. Some units cast their votes in several 
polling stations. 

Infinite trickery and coercion were practised. In some villages 
militiamen arrived and announced that those who did not vote would be 
shot. In some, militiamen went from house to house and drove the 
peasants to the polling stations. In some, fathers of families were com- 
pelled to vote on bebalf of all the members of the family. In some, 
several peasants—and sometimes an entire family—were shot because 
they did not vote. In some, peasants who had not voted were arrested 
and their homes were burnt down.1* 

But these elections, which produced a majority for the Government 
so absurdly large that, even if the methods by which it was obtained were 
not known, it could be dismissed as~entirely fraudulent, were but an 
incident in the general terrorism practised by Tito and his administration. 
The arrests and the executions continue. Entire villages are destroyed— 
as they were under the Germans—because the presence of Chetniks (as 
the men serving under Mihailovitch are called) is, or has been suspected. 
The inhabitants of such villages are sent to concentration camps.'7 The 
Yugoslav Army is riddled with agents, especially Communists whose 
chief task it is to spy on their fellow-soldiers. The Army shows signs of 
great inefficiency as a fighting force—but its purpose is not so much to 
defend Yugoslavia against external foes (for she has none) as to defend 
Tito and bis supporters against the Yugoslav people. 

There is one aspect of his dispensation which has, as far as we are 
aware, escaped notice—the indoctrination of the children. We give but 
one example—a reader and a primer of elementary knowledge for children, 
recently published.1® This book, while teaching children to read, imparts 
crude militarism and equally crude propaganda in favour of Tito, the 
Partisans, the Soviet Union and Bulgaria. 

First comes a portrait of Tito. The ABC follows (we give a 
selection of letters in the order they appear, according to the Cyrillic 
alphabet) : 

P. 6. A stands for Aeroplane. The picture shows a fighter aircraft 

15 The method of voting in Yugoslavia is to drop a small rubber ball into the box to 
which the name of the desired candidate is attached. The voter who wishes to preserve 
secrecy can put his hand in every box—the ball drops silently. The number of balls 
counted when the polling is over indicates the number of votes for each candidate. 

16 We have in our possession names of peasants who were shot and of villages in which 
homes were burnt down, but must withhold them, lest further persons are made to suffer. 


17 We have many names of such victims in our possession. 


18 Primer and Reader for People’s Schools and Illiterate Adults. Belgrade, 1945. 
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marked with the Red Star, and a girl, in Partisan uniform, with a Red 
Star on her cap. 

P. 14. T stands for Tank. The picture is of a Russian super-tank 
with the Red Star. 

P. 29. P stands, of course, for Partisan. The picture is of two children, 
waving their handkerchiefs as a column of Partisans marches past. 

P. 31. B (V) stands for Fire (Vatra). The picture is of Partisans, 
with rifles and machine guns, round a fire in a forest. 

P. 35. D stands for Dushan, a man’s name. The picture is of Tito, 
in the uniform of a field marshal. Dushan is shaking hands with him. 
The caption says: ‘ Dushan likes Tito. Tito and Dushan are fighting 
together.’ 

P. 36. B stands for Bissa, a girl’s name. The picture is of a girl 
throwing hand grenades at retreating Germans. 

P. 73. J (¥) stands for Yovan (a name), Yugoslavia, etc. Three 
children welcoming a Partisan: ‘ Yesterday Daddy went to the: front. 
Yugoslavia is our motherland.’ 

P. 79. R stands for Radko, a man’s name. The picture is of a twin- 
engined aircraft. Part of the caption runs: ‘ Radko Mitrovitch is a 
people’s hero. Our youth goes gladly into battle.’ 

On p. 85 there is a poem, illustrated by a picture of boys and girls in 
Partisan uniforms. The poem is entitled ‘To Comrade Tito.’ The first 
verse runs : 


‘ Comrade Tito, our white violet, 
All our youth greet you 
From amid their burnt-out towns and villages, 
In Serbia we are no longer slaves.’ 


P. 88 is devoted to the Red Army: ‘The children are at school. 
They are speaking about the recent battles Mirko is proudly telling how 
his elder brother, Dushan, who is a Partisan, took a machine-gun from 
the Germans and captured seven of their soldiers. . . . Suddenly from 
outside there came a soldier’s song, sung lustily in unison. A Russian 
column was passing by the school. All the children ran to the windows 


> 


to see their Russian brothers. The glorious warriors! . . . 
On p. 91 there is another poem entitled Little Partisan. On p. 95 
there is a poem Little Fighter. Then follow simple stories about Partisan 
warfare and what children can do to help the fighting men. 
On p. 111 there is a poem entitled New Star. The last verse runs : 


‘ Twinkling high from Russia, 
And even from the Urals, 
All the Slavs receive this light— 
Little New Star.’ 


The author of this poem is Vladimir Nazor, who once wrote a pane- 
gyrical ode to Pavelitch, the Croatian terrorist and head of the Ustashi, 
who were employed by the Germans and Italians to fight against the 
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Serbs (whether they were Partisans or Chetniks) and perpetrated fearful 
massacres amongst the Serbian peasantry. 

On p. 112 there is a story relating how a Partisan girl, named Nata, 
was captured by Chetniks and publicly executed. 

Throughout this primer there is not one suggestion that Great Britain 
or the United States were in any way concerned in the defeat of Germany. 
Nor does this primer contain anything of religion, science, art or humanity. 
It is mendacious, truculent and uncharitable from cover to cover. 

As for General Draja Mihailovitch himself, he continues his resistance 
in the mountains. Before the elections, Marshal Tito sent an expedi- 
tionary force against him, but it was defeated. Mr. Arthur Noyes, who is 
a staff correspondent of the American Army newspaper Stars and Stripes, 
recently spent five weeks with Mihailovitch’s men. 


* They live (he writes) in the most primitive conditions. In wooden huts 
thatched with straw and cleverly hidden in mountain groves . . . they guard 
the approaches to Mihailovitch’s hide-out. They keep in constant touch with 
the people of the mountain villages who are loyal to King Peter and Mihailovitch 
and send messengers to Chetnik outposts as soon as a stranger appears. . 

*“ Draja was never in danger,” they said, “‘ because the villagers told us 
of every movement of the troops despatched by Tito.” ’ 19 


Mihailovitch has encouraged his men to return to their villages, to 
wait for the spring, and then to assemble once more as a fighting force. 

That Mihailovitch is a popular hero throughout Serbia is borne out by 
many observers who have been in Yugoslavia. The antagonism that 
existed between him and Dr. Matchek, the popular leader of the Croatian 
peasantry, has ceased. Serbs and Croats are joined, as they were never 
joined before, by hatred of Tito. If the conflict between a tyranny that 
is both detested and despised were a purely internal affair, there could 
be no doubt as to the ultimate outcome. But the question is: Will 
Great Britain, who established Tito in power, and Russia, who supports 
him in power, sustain him if he is menaced by a popular revolt ? But if 
Great Britain will not, will Russia ? 

F. A. Voter. 


19 Stars and Stripes, December 30th, 1945. 


FAIR COMMENT 


PALACES OF PBACE 


Tus month, or next month at latest, the funeral ceremony of the League 
of Nations will be performed, with ‘ maimed rites,’ at Geneva ; that is, 
with only one of the chief mourners in attendance—Great Britain. The 
obituary has already been written; or the graveside oration pronounced, 
by the lost League’s acting Secretary-General, who has solemnly warned 
the world that the League did not fail, but that it was the nations that 
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failed to use it. This is a theme for political philosophers and moralists. 
Here is another for poets able to seize upon a symbol. What will become 
of the Genevan Palace of Peace, planted in Europe with (as it now 
appears) an excess of architectural pride ? What may become of the next 
Palace, planted, under the initials U N O (United Nations Organisation), 
in America ? Will that, too, one day be abandoned for a still safer retreat, 
subterranean, or situated—a real palais de glace—not far from the North 
Pole ? Peace periodically on the search for new homes; Peace as a 
refugee. This picture of a prolonged house-hunting may be presented 
to any satirist of prophetic imagination. 


RETROSPECT 


As much space as the paper shortage permits was given as usual, 
last month, to surveys of the artistic achievements of 1945: books of 
the year, plays of the year, pictures, music, films. The summarists are, 
for the most part, experts who professionally study these activities, 
criticise them, make notes about them, and then easily classify them in 
impartial retrospect. For the rest of us there is a sense of dismay, of self- 
reproof, in the recollection that we have read or seen or heard so few of 
the past year’s masterpieces. But for our negligence we have an excuse. 
All the wonderful new books, as well as most of the silly ones, seem to 
go out of print on the day of publication. Most of the plays—for instance, 
just now the children’s plays—are booked up for months. (Trying, in 
December, to get seats for a very successful Shakespearian revival, I was 
told that there were none to be had until this month.) Music also attracts 
crowds, and the multitude at the Picasso Exhibition, or revelation, in 
South Kensington made it (some would say, fortunately) impossible to 
see the Picassos. Most of the West End films are, equally, thronged. 
Crowds everywhere, communications difficult, books unprocurable—our 
apology for the missing of masterpieces. I confess that, as a change from 
the customary summaries, I should like to ask: ‘ Which was the worst 
book, play or picture of 1945?’ One could then conscientiously ignore 
these productions. But the law of libel forbids. 


ScHOLAR AND HuMANIST 


The death of J. W. Mackail must have reminded many younger men, 
his pupils and admirers, of the great debt they owe to a scholar and a 
humanist who, after Walter Pater, was one of the earliest of those who 
succeeded in rescuing classical studies from the deadweight of a purely 
linguistic or grammatical approach. Two of his early books, particularly, 
inspired and delighted severa!l generations of young students. One, 
published as long ago as 1890, was his Select Epigrams From the Greek 
Anthology, which, in its pale green cover, and with its pre-Raphaelite 
vignette on the title-page, fondly recalls a time when it was possible to 
believe that Greek studies still had a future before them. How men 
poured over this book at Oxford long ago !—over these epigrams, ‘ flowers 
from a strange land : white violets gathered in the morning, yielding still 
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a faint and fugitive fragrance here in the never-ending afternoon.’ In a 
later edition Mackail slightly revised that last sentence. Had he again 
to adapt it to this age would he write about the never-ending afternoon ; 
or, rather, in the tone of Palladas, most pessimistic of Greek epigram- 
matists, of the swiftly-approaching night ? Certainly his beloved Greek 
and Roman writers—Sophocles, Auschylus, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius— 
would have taught him to face stern realities ; or possibilities. We may 
find for his epitaph, out of the Palatine Anthology, certain stoical words 
translated by him—‘ Hope and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have 
found a haven ; make your sport of those who come after me.’ 


THE GENTLE SNUB 


One of the unpretentious University Extension Manuals, Mackail’s 
little History of Latin Literature, was another of his perfect ‘ introductions.’ 
These two books—to mention only these—were not equalled in influence 
until Professor Gilbert Murray published his short History of Greek 
Literature in 1897. I read, in one of the obituaries, that Mackail was 
somewhat dour in personal relations. I never found him so, though he 
evidently abhorred gush and compliments. After receiving a party of 
strangers of the somewhat adulatory type I heard him say : ‘ How pleased 
one ought to be to see them.’ (A moment for reflection.) ‘ But how glad 
one is when they go.’ It is said—I report the story merely as ben trovato— 
that he found himself alone at the dinner-table, one evening after the 
ladies had left the dining-room, with a deferential young man who inter- 


rupted a prolonged silence by remarking that he found the later books of 
the Afneid ‘somehow ” less interesting than the earlier. (No answer.) 
‘ But that,’ added the youth, ‘ may be on account of my want of scholar- 
ship.’ Mackail removed his cigar from his mouth and dryly remarked : 
‘ That may vairy well be. Shall we join the ladies?’ Usually indeed 
he did not suffer fools gladly. He suffered them in silence. 


CoNSULT THE DICTIONARY 


Many people find dictionaries consolatory or sedative reading in 
these times when war-wearied minds find themselves deprived—they 
hope temporarily—of the power of prolonged attention. For those sick 
of menacing treatises with titles such as The End of Our World, Outlook 
for the Universe, Back to Barbarism, Apocalypse and Atom, how refreshing 
to turn the pages of an unimaginative work of reference that advances 
no opinions, invites no controversies and makes no dismal prophecies ; 
a work that can be begun, interrupted or resumed on any page : desultory 
reading which yet instructs. The latest of these solaces is Miss Wythy- 
combe’s Oxford Dictionary of English Christian Names. In nothing— 
except on tombstone texts and memorial inscriptions—does private bad 
taste riot so affectionately as in the choice of Christian names which reveal 
part of the domestic history, as of the history of current beliefs, throughout 
the ages of English family life. Poor infants! Under what a weight of 
pre-natal biblical study have they laboured—the Ehbenezers, the 
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Habbakuks, the Zorobabels, the Josaphats, the Eliakims. Later, how 
many inelegant and often snub-nosed young ladies have been falsely 
represented as classical nymphs, heroines or goddesses by baptismal 
Daphnes, Livias, Phrynes, Aspasias and Cleopatras. They can revenge 
themselves and recover if they use abbreviations. As Richard is fore- 
doomed to be Dick; John, Jack; and William, Bill, so Cleo will do for 
Cleopatra. The only Habbakuk I remember was known to all as Habby. 
His father fixed upon this by taking the biblical sortes, and planting his 
finger on a verse in the first chapter of St. Matthew. I am afraid that 
Habby proved himself unworthy of Habbakuk. To-day I suppose the 
film stars stimulate the fancy of parents. We have our host of little 
Glorias, Shirleys, Anitas, Gretas, Marlenes and Bettes. I have not yet 
traced a Ginger in ordinary life. 


Prry tHe INFANT 


Continuing to think of the children, who are not consulted at the font, 
I remark that certain familiar Christian names become pretentious when 
coupled with surnames famous in literature or history. If a boy is born 
Shakespeare—a surname spelt in at least six different ways during the 
Elizabethan age—why must parents invite comparisons by christening 
him William ? Why do Miltons—there are about a column and a half 
of these in the latest issue of the London Telephone Directory—so often 
call their boys John ? Must a twentieth-century Thackeray be William 
and even Makepeace as well; an Emerson Ralph, with Waldo added ? 
Need ‘a Dickens be Huffam, as well as Charles ? Walter was the remini- 
scent Christian name thrust upon that excellent critic, the late Professor 
Raleigh who also became a knight in his time. After Hudibras Butler 
the Butler of ‘ Erewhon ’ had also to be a Samuel. Samuel Johnsons 
abound in the Directories. (There were, too, others of some note during 
the reign of the great Samuel.) Is this repetitive trick an illustration of 
the laws of Imitation and Association ? Or a mystical attempt to call 
back something of the souls of the great dead into the bodies of the little- 
known living ? With fictional names it is often the same: a Twist may 
well be an Oliver, and Weller (again) Samuel ; if not one hopes, ‘ Samivel ’ 
in the elder Weller’s corruption of that name. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


PICASSO 





Picasso! Well! It is as if when asked to judge a horse one were 
confronted with—a goat. Any observation that it is not a horse seems 
too obvious to be true, and once the mistake has been accepted, too 
humiliating to admit. So the silly farce begins. It is the latter 
dilemma which confronts most contemporary critics. They are hoist 
on their own pride, though one, after a prolonged scrutiny, thought of 
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an ingenious escape and suddenly declared that the animal was neither 
horse nor goat but the devil, and no one need feel ashamed of having been 
confused. In fact, the mistake was inevitable. The apparition was the 
spirit of our time and our contemporary deity. 

Yet most people dislike the paintings of Sefior Picasso, but, as Chester- 
field said, ‘ if the multitude ever deviated to the right it is always for the 
wrong reason.’ Most of their criticism begins with an adverse, almost 
instinctive, judgment, followed in one way or another by irrelevant 
reasoning. Reasons, of course, which confuse, but do not disprove their 
judgment. 

Nor are those in Picasso’s favour much better, though cleverer. By 
taking a more positive attitude their failure to substantiate it in argu- 
ment leads one to suspect their taste, but being mainly professional con- 
troversialists, sophists and salesmen, they soon throw their honest 
opponents into confusion.! 

I must beg my readers not to associate me with either party. My 
own preferences are for academic standards. Not for the painting of 
our present Academy, as for what I might call, to borrow a term of 
abuse from literary criticism, the mandarin’s style in which the rich 
resources of traditional technique are used by the individual. Such 
eclecticism came to an end with the Impressionists, and has not returned 
to favour. In the still light of such standards painters like M. Matisse and 
Sefior Picasso, with ali their flaming publicity, are barbarians. 

Here and there an attempt at academic drawing or painting is 
treasured by the dealers and proudly exhibited as proof that these 
‘artists’ have outgrown traditional methods, though these examples 
almost invariably prove that they never mastered them. This preamble 
may explain why I am less interested in Picasso’s work than in the odd 
reasons people find for approving or disapproving it. 

As I write, many of the critics remain silent, but a correspondence has 
started in The Times, and Mr. Philip James has rushed in to support what 
he believes to be the winning side in the Listener. The ball was started 
rolling by Mr. Saxton. He is modest and bewildered and almost confuses 
the issue by wondering what Picasso has over his eyes which enables him 
(Picasso) to see such things. There is, of course, no question of seeing in 
the sense that an Impressionist painter sees. Picasso, as I gather Mr. 
Saxton really understands, uses symbols to express what he feels, not 
what he sees. Only one picture in this exhibition, of a man spearing fish, 
seems to be based on naturally apparent distortions of objects seen in 
rippled water. The remainder refer to natural objects more or less 
remotely, using ideographs and pictorial hieroglyphs which are almost 
literary and extremely disconcerting to a public which has been visually 
educated in appearances by centuries of painting and generations of 
photographers. 

Mr. H. H..Bashford, in The Times, refers to the pictures as ‘ lovely,’ 


1 Since writing this, Messrs. Evelyn Waugh, H. J. Massingham, D. 8. MacColl and Mr. 
Cyril Asquith have turned the tables. 
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while Mr. James (speaking generally), ‘ Picasso’s work has a monstrous 
quality,’ and he goes on, ‘ he inherits the power of his countryman Goya 
in his delineation of sheer stark horror,’ a claim which is confusing. 
Picasso only paints horribly. Other critics like Mr. Eric Newton take 
refuge in resounding abstract phrases. 

Mr. James’s views are of interest if only because of his connection 
with the Arts Council, and though his arguments are familiar they are so 
seldom questioned as to be worth examination. ‘A sincere art,’ says 
Mr. James, ‘ must mirror the spirit of the age.’ But then, we are told, 
almost in the same breath, that Picasso is in advance of his age and has 
to wait for real appreciation. (We seem to have heard of him these 
twenty years !). We are assured that this waiting for appreciation ‘is a 
commonplace of art history.’ ‘Consider,’ says Mr. James, ‘ Constable and 
Turner. Even Ingres was rebuked for inaccuracy. Manet and Degas 
were violently abused. Cezanne .. . etc.’ The idea that great artists 
are not appreciated in their time is not supported by art history. It was 
more true in the nineteenth century than at any other period, but even 
in the nineteenth century this want of appreciation by contemporaries 
is grossly exaggerated. It is useless to judge by prices, as the value of 
money changes. Turner’s art, with the exception of his later pictures, 
was certainly appreciated in his day. He was a leading Academician and 
died a rich man. Constable became an R.A. late in life. But, as Mr. W. T. 
Whitley, that most conscientious art historian, says, ‘Constable was men- 
tioned frequently by critics and more often than not with approval . . . 
and was by no means badly treated except in one notorious instance.’ 
With Manet, Mr. James is on firmer ground. As for the abuse of Cezanne, 
it was nearer the mark than the absurd adulation with which we are now 
familiar. 

The obiter dicta of the painter himself are not much help to his 
admirers. The Editor of the Listener, perhaps a little embarrassed in 
dealing with a visual art in his paper, devotes a leading article to defend- 
ing himself from his readers for reproducing Picasso—* whatever emotion 
it stirs,’ the Editor says cautiously, ‘ the painter’s own words on his work 
will not be irrelevant.’ Picasso declares, ‘I do not read English, an 
English book is a blank book to me. This does not mean that the English 
language does not exist, and why should I blame anyone except myself 
if I cannot understand what I know nothing about ?”’ Why, indeed ? 
But there is no comparison between language and painting. Are the 
Italian pictures in our National Gallery inexplicable to all who do not 
read Italian ? Nor is Sefior Picasso much happier when he compares his 
art to Nature. ‘ Everyone,’ he complains, ‘ wants to understand painting. 
Why don’t they try to understand the songs of birds ?’ The profundity 
of this question is obscure. Ornithologists do try to understand birds, but 
bird songs are addressed to their own species and in no way resemble 
Picasso’s painting. The argument only confuses art and nature, and 
after all is irrelevant. 

Mr. James imagines that he sees the expression of ‘ an infinite sadness ’ 
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about these pictures. The feeling does him credit, but of the values which 
give rise to such infinite sadness there is no trace. Such values are not 
of ‘the prime element ’ which Picasso claims as raw material, but an ideal 
in which he probably does not believe. Mr. R. O. Dunlop, another 
admirer, is more brisk and matter-of-fact. ‘ Picasso,’ he says (in The 
Times), ‘ gives us no milk of human kindness but a very strong cup of 
tea with a shot of vodka in it.’ It might just as well be castor oil. I would 
infinitely prefer the milk, if I could find it. 

It is reported that when a German officer visited Picasso and looked 
at one of these pictures he asked, ‘ Are you responsible for that ?’ The 
artist, evidently on the defensive, retorted, ‘ No, you are!’ But we must 
not be galloped into accepting Picasso by the lash of moral indignation, 
though we tacitly accept the morality. Picasso may be preaching, but he 
should improve his style. 


‘I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want loves’ majesty,’ 
the line tells of ugliness effectively. 


* Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.’ 


The dogs do not bark at the language. Picasso’s snarling pictures are so 
nearly identified with horror as to appear insignificantly horriblé> They 


have horror without sublimity. 

It might be pleaded that the puzzle aspect of these pictures was 
necessary cover considering the circumstances under which they were 
painted ; that may be, but no doubt it also serves publicity. The critics, 
Picasso complains, bark up the wrong trees, but the more trees the more 
they bark. Again it is the quality of the analogy as art which is in ques- 
tion. One may be indignant at the massacre of Guernica, but all 
Picasso’s ingenious visual puns need not persuade anyone that his picture 
of the tragedy is more than an ephemeral political poster. 

Our reaction to the spectacle of society, which has collapsed before 
our eyes, is not as simple as a shudder of animal fear (except in moments 
of acute personal danger). We do not feel our relations with other men 
simply as raw sensations. Our complex human nature always strives, in 
civilised Europeans, to reconcile the three supreme values in particular 
experiences. Without that idealism human nature sinks to insanity, not 
animal innocence. Nor can we speak, as some critics have done, of 
Picasso’s audacity as a painter. There is no question of audacity in 
Bedlam, nor of terror, when five minutes of real torture would be so 
much more terrifying. As for force, the explosion of a single bomb 
would be more impressive. 

The problem of art is not to rival, but to come to terms with, Nature. 
Under the crust, the crust which in the broadest sense is the whole art of 
living, lies the hidden menace of obscene life, and it is far more terrifying 
than Picasso’s turnip ghosts. 
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The difficulty of writing of pictures which are not painted in any 
accepted sense is that nothing can be taken for granted. The critic is 
driven back on first principles and gets involved in the impossible task of 
explaining the fundamentals of one art in terms of another. Confronted 
with the same situation the public demand an explanation or an 
ideology, but Picasso’s ideology is a repudiation of ideology He is — 
too astute to want to be explained. Le Dieu defini est le Dieu fins. 
knows the publicity value of keeping the public guessing. 

It is true that ideologies are the curse of modern art, but most painters 
in the past have furnished themselves and their public with some idea, 
A tacit belief in the imitation of Nature, for example, with some reserva- 
tions. But such theories were seldom elaborated. Artists worked out the 
problem in technical terms in a tradition far more elaborate and subtle 
than is understood by most painters and critics to-day. If we approach 
this problem through theory the whole point may be missed. It was an 
art which concealed art and under cover of an apparent naturalism 
touched the imaginative sensibility unawares. 

My objections to Sefior Picasso are not based on ideology, but. on 
experience. In these pictures he is not a painter, and I do not feel he 
is even a fallen angel. His admirers seem to me a little humourless. 
Let us be grateful that their taste, on their own admission, is only 
contemporary and transitory. Fuseli, looking at Lawrences’ ‘Satan’ 
when it first startled the Academy, remarked—‘ It is not the Devil, but 


it is certainly a damned thing.’ It now hangs, as harmless and obscure 
as a bat in a belfry, on the dark stairs of Burlington House, completely 
forgotten. Lawrence’s happier and less pretentious efforts are in the 
National Gallery. In these days, when there are so many damned 
things, why take Picasso and his fans seriously ? 


R. W. Aston. 


JUSTICE FOR THE TYROL 


* Quindi addolcisce la viva giustizia 
in noi l’affetto si, che non si puote 
torcer gia mai ad alcuna nequizia.’ + 


To-day, Italy and Europe have a great opportunity for putting right 
the flagrant injustice committed by those earlier would-be peacemakers 
at Paris in 1919, when 200,000 mountaineers of the Southern Tyrol, the 
purest of Austrians, were torn away from the rest of their kindred and 
handed over to the rule of the utterly alien Italians, without a shred of 
moral justification. 

1 * Whereby the living justice is so strong 
To sweeten our affection’s pure intent 
That it may not be warped to any wrong.’ 
DantE : Paradiso, Canto VI. 
(Tr. Laurence Binyon.) 
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It was part of Italy’s price in 1915 before she would join the Entente 
against Germany, and the bargain was then struck by the secret Treaty 
of London, defended by its own architect, Sir Edward Grey, in these 
words: ‘In war you will always have secret treaties. Many things 
regarded as criminal are inevitable in time of war.’ Mr. Lloyd George 
himself wrote : ‘ It must be admitted that the hacking off of essentially 
Tyrolean villages and valleys from the rest of the Tyrol was incompatible 
with the principles of self-determination implicitly embodied in the 
original war aims of Allied statesmanship.’* Lord Bryce, speaking in 
the House of Lords on July 16th, 1919, enunciated the same opinion, 
which had been that of President Woodrow Wilson, we are told, and of 
all lovers of justice since. 

The morality of the action was never defended, because it could not be 
defended. The needs of the Entente were Italy’s opportunity. And if 
greater strategic security on the northern frontier was thereby attained, 
Italy’s- moral justification for entering the war was correspondingly 
stultified when she annexed 200,000 of her former ‘ tyrants arid oppressors’ 
in their age-old mountain home of the South Tyrol. Here was laid, three 
years before the march on Rome, the foundation stone of Fascist Imperial- 
ism, since, with the Fasces on the Brenner, the Roman eagles might 
safely range over Dalmatia and Albania, swooping at their chosen moment 
to the kill. Rabid Italianisation was enforced, once Mussolini was in the 
saddle, and the native language was expunged from the schools, the 
churches, and even the gravestones of the dead! Spiritual suffering was 
quickened by economic privations, and the Tyrolese community, which 
had been integrally united for at least seven centuries, found itself crippled 
and in every way impoverished by this cruel and most harmful 
amputation. 

Ever since in the thirteenth century the Counts of Tyrol (from Schloss 
Tirol near Meran in South Tyrol) had united under their rule the German- 
speaking communities north and south of the Brenner, the Tyrolese had 
been an united people. And when the Habsburgs in 1363 acquired the 
Tyrol from the last of its former rulers, the Ugly Duchess, Margarethe 
Maultasch, it in no sense lost its own characteristics, its unity, or its 
integrity, but remained, like Wales and the Asturias, loyal to its sovereign, 
but jealously tenacious of its own distinct nationality and rights. These 
were fortified by its geography and by the fact that, as in Switzerland, 
the great majority of the inhabitants were never serfs but always free 
peasants, and also because they had had from very early times rudimen- 
tary representative institutions, whose influence was never lost. They 
also soon reached and had continuously preserved a fairly high degree of 
civilisation and wealth, as any visitor to Innsbruck or to the Southern 
Tyrol can still see for themselves. 

There are few other parts of Europe where so many families have 
lived so continuously in possession of the same property as in the Southern 
Tyrol and where, in consequence, attachment to the soil and to local 

* The Truth about the Peace Treaties, p. 29. 
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tradition is so firmly rooted. Hence it also comes that perhaps of all 
language frontiers in Europe, that between the southern mountain-chains 
of the Tyrol, where German is spoken, and the opposing faces, where 
Italian is spoken, has remained the most constant. In 1471, that great 
traveller, Pope Pius III, Piccolomini, freshly returned from Scotland, 
wrote that ‘ the true frontier of Italy is the River Avisio, for, to the North 
of it, everyone is speaking German.’ His view was maintained nearly 
four centuries later, in 1848, by a very different but no less influential 
witness, namely, Lord Palmerston, who, in his breezy way, just told the 
Austrian Ambassador, ‘ Draw the frontier-line of Italy between Trent and 
Bozen !’ 

To the North the hillsides are wooded, while to the South they are 
bare; in Tyrol the houses, usually isolated, have the northern charac- 
teristics of a high-gabled roof and are built partly of timber and partly 
of stone, while in Trentino, the houses, clustering together, are recog- 
nisably different by the flatter roofs and all-stone construction indicative 
of Italy and the South. Similarly, the methods of cultivation differ on 
each side of this line, whereas the modern false frontier-line of the Brenner 
is regularly crossed by flocks of cattle and sheep from parishes in the 
South Tyrol seeking the pastures in the North which for centuries they 
have owned and grazed and have never deserted to seek those of the 
Trentino. 

As even cattle differentiate the very herb they chew, so do men with 
what they like to drink, and the special wines of the Southern Tyrol, 
such as the Traminer or Terlaner, have been produced for hundreds of 
years with a distinctive and high quality demanded by the taste of the 
Austrian or Central European. They did not appeal to the southern 
taste, which moreover had an abundance of its own Italian wines to draw 
upon and at much cheaper cost, being produced with far less effort. 
Similarly, Tyrolese fruit and vegetables highly prized in the North were 
merely a glut in the superabundantly stocked Italian market for this 
produce. Again, who in Italy needed marble from the quarries of the 
Tyrol ? It was from the North, too, and not from Italy, that there came 
the vast majority of those tourists, who, as in neighbouring Switzerland, 
meant so much to the economy of the Tyrol. 

Thus economically the Southern Tyrol has nothing to offer to or gain 
from Italy, while its reincorporation with Austria would be of considerable 
mutual benefit. The products of the South Tyrol, except for timber, 
are largely complementary to those of Austria, which was always one of 
her best markets, and the addition to the Austrian countryside of 200,000 
Tyrolese food-producers and consumers of manufactured articles, bringing 
with them the very important tourist traffic unimpeded by any Brenner 
frontier zone, would considerably improve the economic balance of 
Austria, with its still disproportionately populous capital of Vienna. 
To the Southern Tyrol reincorporation with Austria would mean being 
Austria’s garden instead of a mere Alpine pasture to Italy. 

If the reincorporation of the Tyrol would bring greater economic 
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independence for Austria, it would also give her considerable strategic 
aid towards maintaining her political independence. To achieve this she 
must be in a position at least to delay an aggressor until the International 
Preventive Force, if formed, can come to her aid. For this she must have 
room for manceuvre and for some defence in depth. The narrowness of 
the Tyrol with its present boundaries, and only one east-west road and 
railway, make defence in depth against either Germany or Italy impossible. 
But if, by the return of the Southern Tyrol, a second transversal road 
along the valleys of the Rivers Etsch and Eisack, west to east through 
Bozen, were thus furnished to Austria, she would have the necessary room 
for manceuvre and defence in depth. The effects of even the atomic bomb 
are somewhat limited by mountainous terrain which, given a certain 
degree of depth, can also enable defending troops considerably to ham- 
per the approach of tanks, even when supported by aircraft. 

The ‘ Big Three’ at Moscow declared their desire for Austria to be 
independent. This can only become a fact if the South Tyrol is restored 
to her. Once the Tyrolese are no longer partitioned but reunited, they 
will resist any fresh attempt to be joined to Germany as fiercely as under 
Andreas Hofer, himself from the South Tyrol, they fought against the 
Bavarians and French in 1809. Further, Hitler, as Fihrer of the German 
Reich, by agreeing with Mussolini in 1939 compulsorily to transfer * the 
population of Southern Tyrol was considered a traitor to the Tyrol and 
to Austria, consequently the restitution of the Southern Tyrol and its 
people would be part of the just condemnation of the Fiihrer and his 
Reich. Conversely, an Austria Irredenta in the shape of the South 
Tyrol left under alien rule will always provide another Fiihrer with a good 
pretext for adventure. 

Europe has ample evidence in the 1914-18 war and in the last war 
of the advantages to herself of a Switzerland able to support herself 
economically and strong enough strategically to make an aggressor hesi- 
tate to seize her mountain passes. By returning the South Tyrol to 
Austria Europe gains the advantages of a second Switzerland. Expediency 
and justice here go hand in hand. 






































ALAN GRAHAM. 









3 According to the latest information, nearly two-thirds of the original German-speaking 
South Tyrolese are still in their original homes. Of those who were moved the vast majority 
are seeking to return, and the Italians had the utmost difficulty in refilling the areas 
evacuated by them. 










THE TRANSPARENCY 







CONVERSATION PrecE aT Kew, 1789 


We are in Queen Charlotte’s boudoir in the White House at Kew on the late afternoon 
of March 10th, 1789. Three weeks have passed since the Lord Chancellor 
announced to the Commons that the discussion of the Regency Bill need not 
continued as the King’s physicians reported that His Majesty’s condition was 
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improving, and ten days since a Prayer of Thanksgiving for his recovery was 
read in all the churches of the realm. It is known that in London preparations 
for loyal illuminations are now complete, and in the garden at Kew a large 
Transparency has been set wp at the Queen’s behest and only awaits the hour of 
dusk to leap into colour as the candles are lit behind it. 

White panelled walls, dark red curtains fringed with knotting of Her Majesty’s 
own making, prints and pastels, and sober mahogany-and-horse-hair furniture, 
form the pleasant setting in which three royal ladies are ‘ discovered.’ Ata desk 
near the window PRINCESS ELIZABETH, opulenily personable, is seated sketching. 
On a sofa at right angles with the fireplace sits QurEN CHARLOTTE, the flickering 
of the fire sending a ripple down the folds of her dark silk dress. Under a white 
gauze cap of truly architectural height and complexity her face looks strangely 
éwarthy and her eyes almost startlingly black. Is ‘ ugly’ too harsh a word? 
Perhaps not. But she has beautiful hands, and when—it is not often—a smile 
relaxes the mouth that is her worst and most revealing feature, ‘ charming’ is a 
word hardly too strong. Some grains of snuff are conspicuous on her lace fichu. 

Beside her is her fourth daughter, Princess Mary, a graceful creature whose 
tilted eyes and quaintly peaked chin cannot be matched among her five good- 
looking sisters. One more person is present, but she is so small and inconspicuous 
that we scarcely notice her standing behind the sofa, her red-rimmed, short-sighted 
eyes alert to catch any motion of a royal hand. It is Fanny Burney, author 
of ‘ Evelina’ and Second Keeper of the Robes to Her Majesty. 


Princess Mary. I hope you will not be too much fatigued by your drive 
through London to-night, Mamma. 
QuEEN CHARLOTTE (firmly, in a deep, guttural voice). You know that I am 


never fatigued, Mary. 

Princess Mary. They say the illuminations are truly noble. 

Queen CHARLOTTE. We shall see for ourselves before long. 

Prrvozss Mary. But Iam sorry that we shall miss the Transparency here— 
your Transparency, Mamma. It will be very fine. 

QuEEN CHaRLoTTe. I trust so; for I desire that the King may have some 
agreeable distraction during our absence. 

Princess Mary. Dear Papa will be so pleased when Amelia leads him to the 
window to look out at it ! 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (ignoring the ejaculation entirely). Where is Miss Burney ? 

Fanny (coming from behind the sofa and curtseying low). Here, Madam. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. My snuff-box, Miss Burney. 

Fanny. Immediately, Your Majesty. 


She potters about, peering right and left, and almost colliding with Princess 
Elizabeth’s desk. 


Princess ELIZABETH (in a whisper, as she guards her sketching materials from 
imminent danger). There—it is there, Miss Burney—on the Pembroke. 

Fanny (much confused). Your Royal Highness (she curtseys to the Princess : 
scuttles to the Pembroke table, fumbles for the snuff-box and finally, with a yet lower 
curtsey, hands it to its impatient owner). 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE (snuffing vigorously). You have done uncommonly well, 
Miss Burney. I am very much pleased with the lines. 

Fanny (blushing, gushing, curtseying). Oh, Madam—Your Majesty’s appro- 
bation 
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QuzEEN CHARLOTTE. You have seen it—the Transparency ? 

Fanny. Not yet, Madam—I have not—(she checks herself, for to explain that 
she had not had time to look out of the window would have been in equal measure 
tactless and true)—but Princess Elizabeth was so condescending as to describe 
it to me—Atsculapius—holding a medallion of His Majesty—— 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Providence descending—at the request of Britannia—— 

Fanny. And dropping a laurel wreath on His Majesty’s brow! Beautiful, 
Madam—and when the candles are lighted—— 

QuzEN CHARLOTTE. Two hundred and fifty candles, Miss Burney—and 
tallow is dear—very dear. 

Fanny. Yes, Madam, it is indeed. But I hear that in London the street- 
vendors’ stall will be illuminated with what are called—if Your Majesty will 
forgive the vulgarism—‘ twopenny dips.’ 

QuzEN CHARLOTTE (with her rare smile). Ach, so! I must tell the King. 
‘Twopenny dip ’—that is good. (She has recourse again to the snuff-boz.) 
Snuff is very soothing to the feelings—but snuff also is very dear. 

Fanny. Ah, Your Majesty has indeed great need of something to soothe 
the feelings—to calm, as it were, the bosom. 


Princess Mary rises and moves gracefully towards her sister’s desk, where she 
pauses, resting one hand wpon the edge and leaning a little down. She remains 
there during the colloquy between her mother and Miss BuRNEY, and they cannot 
hear the low-toned remarks exchanged by the two Princesses. 


QuzEEN CHARLOTTE (impressively).. Do you know, Miss Burney, when His 
Majesty’s indisposition was at its height I required no less than one whole 
pound’s weight of rappee each day to compose my nerves ? 

Fanny. I can well imagine it, Madam. But now—(her eyes grow redder 
still as tears well wp in them) but now—when the prayers of the people have been 
heard—now that His Majesty is restored to health—to his loyal subjects—to 
his loving family—— 

Princess ELIZABETH (in a whisper to Princess Mary). His loving family— 
poor Papa ! 

Privcress Mary. Oh, hush, Eliza—if Mamma should hear! And I am sure 
we girls are happy that Papa is himself again. 

Prrncess ExmzasetH. Whatever some of our brothers may be. 


Princess Mary sighs, shakes her head sadly, and returns to her place beside the 
Queen. 


Queen CHARLOTTE. Now, Miss Burney, Mrs. Cheveley is bringing the Prin- 
cess Amelia here—we must explain to the child what she has to do this evening. ~ 

Fanny. Oh, Madam—the Princess is such a forward child—so uncommonly 
clever—she is sure to understand at once. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE (without enthusiasm). So? Well, let-us hope she may. 
Let me see. Yes. She takes the King by the hand—she leads him to the 
window. Then—— 

Process Mary. Then she gives him Miss Burney’s poem, Mamma ? 

Queen CuartotTe. No, Mary. I was reflecting. She must kneel down, 
and then give the poem. 

Princess Mary. How clever you are, Miss Burney—to be able to write 


poetry—real poetry. 
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Fanny. If my poor talent has afforded any gratification to Her Majesty— 
(words fail her). 

Princess E,IzaBETH (looking up from her sketch-book). It is going to be a 
clear evening—clear and fine. 

QuzEN CHARLOTTE (fo Fanny). Fetch me my knotting-bag, Miss Burney. 
You know where it is. And it is surely time that Mrs. Cheveley came ? 

Fanny. Is it Your Majesty’s pleasure that I should go and tell Mrs. 
Cheveley—— 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Pray do, Miss Burney. 


Fanny tiptoes away, looking almost as important as she feels. 


Prinocrss ExizaBets (closing her sketch-book). What a pity that Emmy is 
too young to learn the poem by heart. 
Princess Mary. It contains some long, difficult words. 
Princess EximzaseTu. J have not heard it yet. Is it prodigious fine ? 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Mary, read it to Eliza. I haveit here. (She produces 
from her pocket a folded sheet of stiff white paper, which Princess Mary takes 
with a slight curtsey.) 
Princess Mary. I trust I may do justice to Miss Burney’s Muse (reads) : 
Amid a rapturous nation’s praise 
That sees Thee to their prayers restor’d, 
Turn gently from the gen’ral blaze, 
Thy Charlotte woos her bosom’s lord. 
Turn and behold where, bright and clear, 
Depictur’d with transparent art, 
The emblems of her thoughts appear, 
The tribute of a grateful heart. 
QuzEEN CHARLOTTE (taking a very large pinch of snuff to cover her emotion) 
What do you say ? Is it not admirable ? 
PRIncEss ELIZABETH (with conviction). Indeed it is. Is that all ? 
Princess Mary. No. There are four more lines. (Reads.) : 
Oh, small the tribute were it weigh’d 
With all she feels or half she owes ! 
But noble minds are best repaid 
From the pure spring whence bounty flows. 


Princess ExvizaBeTH. Beautiful! Will Emmy hand it to Papa as he enters 
the room, or when he is looking out at the Transparency ? 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. As he enters the room. He could not see to read it if 
he were at the window when dusk will be falling. And if we light too many 
candles inside, the Transparency will not show up so well. 

Princess Mary. To be sure. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE (to both Princesses). You have the ribbons ready for your 
hair to-night, you, and Augusta, and Royal ? 

Princess ErzasetH. Yes, Madam. My maid Brawn has mine. 

Princess Mary. I have mine in my apron-pocket. Look. (She produces 
a rolled-up strip of Garter-blue ribbon on which the words ‘God Save the King’ 
in gold characters are revealed as she unfolds it, and, for a moment, holds it against 
her dark hair: it dangles from her hand during the whole of the ensuing scene.) 

QuzEn CHARLOTTE. Remember, all of you each, that it will take the friseur 
two hours to dress all your hairs. 
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Princess ELImaBETH. Yes, Mamma. Ah, here is Mrs. Cheveley with 
Amelia. 


Fanny Burney enters, ushering in Mrs. CHEVELEY, @ large, showy woman, 
glib and garrulous, leading by the hand the baby of the Family, Princess AMELIA, 
whose soft curls are elaborately frizzed and dressed under a quilled muslin cap 
of incongruous dimensions. But for the earnest, almost anxious expression on 
the child’s delicate little features she would look like a small frilly doll. 


QueEN CHaRLoTTEe. Good evening, Mrs. Cheveley. 

Tue Two Princesses. Good evening, Chi-Chi. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (volubly). Good evening, Your Majesty—good evening 
Your Royal Highnesses (pushing Ametia forward). Make your curtsey, 
Princess—say ‘ Good evening, Mamma.’ 

Princess AMELIA (timidly, as she obeys). Good—good evening, Mamma. 


Fanny Burney regards her with adoring eyes, but there is no softness in the 
glance which the Queen bends wpon the King’s favourite child. 
Quen CHARLOTTE. Listen to me, Amelia. Your eldest sisters and I are 
going to London to-night—to see the illuminations. 


Princess AMELIA looks at her earnestly, but is obviously puzzled by the unfamiliar 
word. 




















Princess Mary (diffidently). Mamma—if J might? Listen, Amelia. You 
know Papa has been very ill—but now he is well again ? 

Princess AMELIA (in a tone of exaliation odd in one so young). 
Papa is well again ! 

Princess Mary (tolerated rather than encouraged by the Queen). Everyone is 
happy now, Emmy—and the people in London—to show how happy they are— 
are going to light hundreds of lamps in the streets to-night—and candles that 
will shine through big coloured pictures. 

Princess AmeEia (clasping her hands). Oh, pretty ! 

Princess Mary. Yes, very pretty. But there is going to be a picture here, 
too—a shining picture—prettier than any in London. 

Princess AMELIA (eagerly, but with a glance at the Queen). 
see it ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (intervening). You shall, Amelia, if you do as I tell you. 
Papa will go this evening to your sisters’ room—you and Sophy will be there— 
and Miss Burney—and Mr. Smelt. The picture Mary told you of is to be a 
surprise for Papa. 

Princess Ametta (forgetting her awe of her mother for the moment). Papa— 
dear Papa will come! Will he play horses with me, like he used to do before 
he was so ill ? 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE (repressively). No, he will not. Now, pay attention. 
When Papa comes you must kneel down before him—do you understand ? 

Princess Ametia. Like saying my prayers ? 

QuzEn CHaRLoTTE. Precisely. And then (showing her Fanny’s manu- 
script) you must put this piece of paper in his hand. Miss Burney will take 
care of it for you till then. 


She makes a sign to Fanny Burney, who receives the paper with a profound 
curtsey. 







Yes! Dear 












Oh, Miny, shall I 
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Princess AMELIA (stealing a shy, friendly glance at the Second Keeper of 
Mamma’s Robes). Yes, Mamma, Is it a pretty drawing ? Did Eliza do it ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. No, she did not. Don’t plague me with questions. 

Princess ELIZABETH (greatly daring). I could not do it, love. It is a piece 
of poetry. Miss Burney wrote it—for Mamma. 

Princess AMELIA (gravely). Oh—a piece of poetry. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. When Papa has read it, you will take him by the hand 
and lead him to the window—and ask him to look out. 

Princess Mary. So that Papa can see the beautiful surprise that Mamma 
has planned for him. 

Princess AMELIA. Won’t dear Papa give me a kiss first ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Doubtless. 

Princess AMELIA. May I ask Papa for a kiss.? 


Fanny Burney looks fondly at her : at the same time a pang of inspiration shoots 
through her, and her hands move convulsively. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE. You will not have toask. But you may, if you please. 

Fanny (timidly). Madam, with the most profound respect— 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Well, Miss Burney ? 

Fanny. I have just thought, Madam—if I might add two lines—so that 
Her Royal Highness might ask—in verse—— 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Could you think of two lines in time ? 

Fanny. I have thought of them already, Your Majesty. 

PRIncEss ELIZABETH. Wonderful ! 

Princess Mary. Pray let us hear, Miss Burney ! 

Fanny (in a trembling voice). The little bearer begs a kiss 

From dear Papa for bringing this. 

QuzEEN CHARLOTTE (thoughtfully). Yes. That would please the King. Pray 
add it to the poem, Miss Burney. Eliza, give Miss Burney a pen. 

Princess ELmaBeta (obeying). There, Miss Burney—and you can write on 
the corner of my desk. 

Fanny. Your Royal Highness—Your Majesty—— 


The folded paper is still in her hand: she carries it to the Princess’s desk and, 
bending low, writes the two lines. 


Queen CuartotrTz. I trust, Mrs. Cheveley, that you do not fear any ill- 
effects from the Princess Amelia staying up so late ? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY. Well, Your Majesty, it is later than I favour for her as a 
rule—but she thrives these days—you couldn’t see a finer child for not yet six 
years old. 

Princess Mary. She is quite a cherub—a rose in bud. 

Mrs. CuEvetEy. Ah, but she pined when her Papa was ill. I had all the 
trouble in the world getting her to sleep after she had seen him on one of his 
bad days. And as for eating—why, a fly wouldn’t have got fat on what she ate. 


Princess Mary makes a warning gesture with her hand, but Princess AMELIA 
is not listening to Chi-Chi’s babbling: she is lost in a dream of delight at the 
thought of seeing Papa so soon. 

Princess Mary. Yes, yes—of course—but that is all over, thank God. 

How well that dress becomes her, Chi-Chi. I doat on embroidered muslin over 

silk. 
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Mrs. CHEvVELEY. Ah, that was my instructions—full fig, as you might-say. 

Princess AMELIA (waking from her dream). Shall I sit up all night to watch 
the candles shining ? 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Certainly not. And the candles will not burn all night. 
Before morning they will burn down—and go out. 

Princess AMELIA (distressed). And then the pretty picture won’t shine any 
more either ? 

QuzEEN CHARLOTTE (repeating the words with ill-tempered emphasis). And 
then the pretty picture won’t shine any more either. 

Princess AMELIA (still distressed). I wish it could go on shining, Mamma. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Don’t be a fool, Amelia: 


Even the respectful Fanny, whose eyes are fixed wpon her own folded hands, is 
shocked at this rebuff. Prixcess AMELIA’s lip trembles, and tears brim over 
her eyes. Outside the door, a bustle, a rising murmur of masculine voices, and 
a sound of heavy footsteps growing louder, can be heard. 


QuEEN CHARLOTTE (hastily). The King! I did not expect the King to come 
here. Amelia—Mrs. Cheveley—dry the Princess’s eyes—quickly 


Mrs. CHEvELEY kneels and dabs the small, flushed face with a very large folded 
handkerchief of fine lawn: but when the door opens and the Krna enters, all 
traces of grief are, as if magically, banished from AMELIA’s looks. 


GzorcE III is wearing his favourite Windsor uniform—dark blue faced with 
crimson, the Star of the Garter shimmering on his breast. Behind him enter two 
elderly equerries, antique warriors whose powdered tie-wigs are of an earlier 


fashion than the grey ‘ bob’ sported by the sovereign. He is a fine-looking man 
still, tall and massive without any awkwardness ; and there is good nature as 
well as natural dignity in his bearing. Though his prominent light blue eyes 
have a slightly strained expression, and betray a tendency to waver and swerve, 
there is little to suggest how recently a Regency was all but set up to carry out his 
kingly functions ‘ during the affliction with which it had pleased Providence to 
afflict His Majesty.’ 


He comes in with a general bow, directly mainly to the QUEEN but amiably sub- 
divided among the rest of the company. At first he does not see AMELIA—his 
sight is deteriorating badly—but he recognises Mrs. CHEVELEY in the large, 
flamboyant person still curtseying when the Princesses—and even FaNNY 
BuRNEY—are erect again, and a moment later he has seen his darling. 


Kine GEorGE (in a@ voice of touching surprise and delight). Amelia! My 
dearest Amelia. You here ? 


Princess AMELIA, with a questioning glance at her mother, is just about to kneel 
down when Princess Mary checks her with her hand, and with a hasty whisper 
of ‘ Not yet, love, not yet.’ The Kine does not observe this brief by-play. 


Kine Grorce (holding out his arms). Come, my darling—come to Papa. 
Let Papa lift you up as he used to do when you were a baby. 


He lifts her without any effort, and holds her against his shoulder, her cheek resting 
upon his. 
Princess AMELIA (ca litile breathless at being so suddenly caught up). Dear 
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Papa—dear, dear Papa—you will play horses with me, won’t you? And ask 
Mr. Smelt to play horses, too ? And we can all play at going on horseback to 
visit Miss Burney. 


Quen CHARLOTTE’s frown darkens, but Fanny Burney is pink with pride. 


KrtxeGerores. To besure, my love—if Miss Burney permits—if Miss Burney 
permits. 

Princess AMELIA (lowering her voice). Papa—what do you think Miss 
Burney has done ? She has written a piece of poetry, Papa—there—on Eliza’s 
little table. 

Kine Grorce (laughing perhaps too heartily). Miss Burney—ha, ha—to 
be sure—Miss Burney would, ha, ha—to be sure she would. Hey, Miss 
Burney ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (intervening with a brow of thunder). Sir, you shall in due 
course enjoy the gratification of reading the lines that—at my request—Miss 
Burney has been so obliging as to compose. But you must wait a little. — 

Kine Groras (forgetting all about Miss Burnry and her poem, and setting 
AMELIA gently on her feet again). I had not expected to see Emmy here. 
Mrs. Cheveley—the Princess is not unwell, is she ? Not unwell, hey ? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY. Lord, no, Your Majesty—she is all we could wish—now. 
Not but what when Your Maj—— 

Princess Mary (rightly conjecturing what she is about to say and resolved that 
she shall not say it). Papa—you are most respectfully requested—after Mamma 
and we older girls have gone to London—to present yourself in our sitting-room. 
Sophy will be there—and Amelia—to welcome you. 

Krxe Gzorez. And, pray, Mary, is there some particular reason why I 
should do as you say ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (trying to unbend). That, Sir, is a little mystery—which 
shall be later made clear. 

Kine Gzorez. A mystery ? What, what, what ? Plots, hey? Plots? But 
if my Amelia is there, the plot cannot be against Papa. 

Princess AMELIA (clinging with both hands to the skirt of his coat). Papa— 
have you ever seen a big picture—with candles behind—making it shine ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (taking snuff with an angry jerk of the wrist). That will 
do, Amelia. You must not weary Papa with your questions. Mrs. Cheveley— 
pray 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (nothing loth). Yes, Your Majesty—— 


She bustles forward and attempts to take Prunscess AMELIA by the hand. 


Kine Grorae (blandly but firmly). One moment, Mrs. Cheveley. I wish 
to hear what the Princess has to say. Now, my darling, tell Papa. 

Princess Ametia. It’s about the picture, Papa—but when the candles go 
out, it won’t shine any more. I wish it could go on shining always: don’t 
you ? 

Kine Grorcz. What picture, Amelia ? 

Princess Mary (as QuEEN CHARLOTTE half-rises from the sofa). Papa, by 
your leave, that is a question you must not ask. 

Kine Groree (laughing, again too boisterously). Very good, Mary—very 
good, ha, ha, ha. All part of the plot, hey ? Part of the plot ? And my Emmy 
is in the secret. She knows all about it. I believe it is her plot, all the time— 
Emmy’s plot—all the time. Hey, Mary ? 
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QuzEn CHARLOTTE (on her feet, ‘ Ate in good apparel’). Mrs. Cheveley—I 
have already told you—take Princess Amelia away—at once. 


Tue Kine gives up the struggle, and loosens the grip of AmEttIa’s fingers, which 
are interlocked with his own : it has always been his wont to give up any struggle 
when the Queen’s voice takes on that note. Mrs. CHEVELEY, curtseying almost 
wildly right and left, possesses herself of the small hand relinquished by the 
King, and leads the Princess Ametia from the room. 


Dorotuy MarGaret STUART. 


OPERA 


Ir is not easy to love the serious theatre and be indifferent to opera. 
The health of the theatre as a whole may even be gauged by the health 
of opera, because opera does not in the main appeal to the wholly frivolous 
or the wholly exhausted. 

It is hard to find the truth among the advertisements and the 
optimisms. Sir Thomas Beecham recently told a small audience the truth, 
and gave a display of the rhetorical art which enchanted like Wilde’s wit 
and penetrated like ball lightning. The occasion was a meeting of the 
Opera Circle : and what Sir Thomas had to say is of major concern to 
anyone who hopes again to hear the human voice raised in song. Sir 
Thomas, pointing out that, as the producer of 3,000 performances of 
opera, 1,700 of them in English, he spoke with authority, raised from the 
deeps of uncertainty in which our Opera eludes capture three large and 
pitted rocks. 

First, we do not get a good Opera because we do not want it. In 
the days of the speaker’s father, the renowned Sir Joseph, there were three 
Opera Houses in London where such as Patti and Tietjens could be heard 
as alternatives, and in which seasons were long or even continuous. 
Immediately before civilisation ended in 1914, opera seasons long, 
frequent, and good, could at least be relied upon at Covent Garden 
(together, it may be added, with excellent dinners on the premises. The 
casual references to these in, say, the Diaries of the second Lord Esher 
memorably recapture for us the art of intelligent pleasure). In 1939 
there were six weeks of opera at Covent Garden: and nothing else not 
provincial and parochial. For those six weeks and for seasons in preceding 
years Sir Thomas was responsible. Sir Thomas went for light upon our 
audiences to the case of other theatres. Opera, he pointed out, being 
susceptible to derision as an imported exotic, might well go unattended ; 
but, he continued (the authority upon John Fletcher), in the whole white 
world’s estimation we have the whole white world’s finest dramatic 
literature . . . and the person who might most readily and reasonably 
doubt this would be our habitual theatregoer. Here, of course, Sir 
Thomas touched upon one of the two great truths about the English : 
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that we have the best of many things, but a disappointing level or average. 
The best food and clothes used to be obtainable in- England, but our 
average was not the highest. Our lyric poetry excels with our dramatic 
literature ; but how many care for lyric poetry? In the theatre 
the Phoenix Society sought to give worthy performances of our 
Jacobeans and lesser Elizabethans (‘lesser’ like Ben Jonson !); 
and, after desperate efforts, expired in empty rows, schoolmasters 
being the least responsive of those approached. . . . Sir Thomas 
referred also to Sir Carl Meyer’s scheme and offering to give England 
a National Theatre; and asked, Where (after forty years) is the 
Theatre ? 

Second, no one now gets opera because of committees. When the 
New York Metropolitan was run by ‘ my old friends, Messieurs Toscanini 
and Mahler,’ it was the best run Opera House in the world. Now it is 
run by a committee of thirty-one ; and the rate of agreement makes our 
Cabinet seem unanimous. The new Covent Garden, under the patronage 
not of the Nobility and Gentry, but of the Arts Council, is inevitably to 
be cared for by a committee. Sir Thomas said that, looking over the 
membership, he recalled the tale of King George III who, on being shown 
a list of generals, remarked: ‘I don’t know what effect they'll have on 
the enemy, but, by God, they frighten me.’ Though Sir Thomas did not 
say so, he is, of course (and as his book A Mingled Chime * makes clear), 
the last to be unaware that committees are a disease of poverty. The 
decline in the Metropolitan was consummated by the economies associated 
with the departure of Gigli and the lovely Jeritza. The private subven- 
tions which formerly aided Covent Garden were not normally supplied 
by persons indifferent to opera ; and persons who care for opera are not 
normally lacking in all operatic knowledge or even, in many cases, 
operatic taste. But those persons paid up freely and deliberately. Now 
payment is to be extracted by force from the taxpayer, normally, and by 
definition, an opera-hater. The taxpayer has to have a committee to 
see that his money is not wasted. 

Third, no one can now get good opera because the composers, singers, 
and producers no longer exist. It is proposed that, pending the establish- 
ment of a permanent opera company (to that we shall briefly return), 
Covent Garden subsist for opera upon visiting companies from abroad. 


‘I have heard those companies,’ [said Sir Thomas]. ‘I have conducted at 
all the important Opera Houses in Europe . . . and immediately after the 
performance was over, I have taken a taxi to the station.’ 


All informed persons, he remarked, know well that every opera in Europe, 
with one or two minor exceptions, probably, indeed, every opera in the 
world, was, even before our latest war, in a state of dissolution. Where, 
he enquired, is to be found a rising Heldentenor like Mr. Melchior or 
Mr. Lorenz? A bass of adequate range (see Grove’s Dictionary !) like 
Mr. Pinza; and although such basses used to be almost abundant ? 


1 Published by Hutchinson, 
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A tenor recently recommended in the strongest language proved to be 
‘ what we used to calla tenorino.’ Regarding the project of setting modern 
British singers upon the stage of Covent Garden (the ‘ permanent com- 
pany ’), Sir Thomas remarked that while holding down the orchestra 
to pppp, he was still unable to hear them. For three weeks he had been 
seeking a British baritone able to sing Don Giovanni ; now he knew that 
baritone didn’t exist. To all this must, of course, be added that since 
Puccini’s T'urandot appeared in the early twenties, there seems to have 
been no new opera of world importance. For the lack of new operas our 
decadent and dissolving age may be blamed. It partakes in the lack of 
all other significant large-scale art. We all have our different explanations 
for a famine. For the lack of good singers (not only of Martinellis and 
Chaliapins, but of good standard or stock voices) world penury is again 
responsible. What wealth is left is bestowed upon firearms, football 
pools, and fiihrers : it no longer pays a singer to submit to years of costly 
training when he or she might be ‘ earning ’ in the depleted Opera Houses 
and Concert Halls. In fact, no kind of investment in the future seems 
worth while. And, of course, the rewards, even of great artistry, are 
indeed triflmg compared with yesterday. 

To Sir Thomas’s observations one thing we may venture to add. 
Opera here suffers from the further handicap that gross praise is bestowed 
upon inadequacy and incompetence. Many musicians have, unfor- 
tunately, long been addicted to the inartistic and short-sighted policy of 
seeking to prevent their foreign competitors from appearing here. There 
is also among musicians and critics a fashionable hostility to cosmo- 
politanism and ‘ art for the rich.’ (In fact, of course, it was the rich man’s 
subsidy which enabled the poor man to go to Covent Garden.) From 
these origins, both of which make good opera impossible, and in the 
attempt to nurture a fabulous monster called ‘democratic art,’ have 
arisen among opera critics some curious beliefs: that opera is good only 
if given by a permanent company ; if given in English ; and if played 
down to popular standards, i.e., played with cinematographic realism or 
else completely fantasticated, so that the more unsettling implications 
are either hushed up or else labelled ‘Not To Be Taken Seriously.’ 
Whereas a first-class production of opera must obviously draw from the 
world ; must be given in the language the composer worked to?; and 
calls (even the smallest work) for a special art of magnificence in the 
presentation. We may have to endure limitations; but opera critics, 
like other men, have come to prefer them. ‘ English singers have good 
voices for Gilbert and Sullivan,’ said Sir Thomas Beecham. Those with 
eyes, ears, and memories may agree that the Sadler’s Wells Opera Com- 
pany would amply suffice a provincial town in a poor country. Is that 
yet London? The only even adequate production of opera we heard 
here during the war (and, though irascible, we are indefatigable) was 





* A convert here! ‘ Whatever the undoubted advantages for English audiences of 
opera in the vernacular, here was once again evidence of how much more musical Verdi 
sounds in the original Italian.’—The Times, July 28th, 1945. 
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that by Mr. Charles Goldner of Les Contes d’ Hoffmann for the Carl Rosa 
Company. This work was excellently decorated by Mr. Hamish Wilson, 
and Mr. Goldner showed real knowledge of opera production. Con- 
sidering the difficulties (and only with that proviso) it was (when it opened) 
reasonably sung (and no more than that). But it was a cause of enjoy- 
ment and not of ennui or nausea. 

Some of our readers may then care to participate in the weighty task 
of reclaiming the theatre for intelligent pleasure ? The opera may not 
be the hardest part to reclaim. It is much that we have in Covent Garden 
the loveliest theatre in the world and the most accoustically efficient ; 
and that neither the bombardment nor the former music critic of The 
Times succeeded in demolishing it. It may even be something that there 
is a big new audience for opera ; who may not be irreclaimable for good 
opera. On the last night of opera at Covent Garden (an admirable Isolde 
in Madame Germaine Lubin) we heard Sir Thomas make another speech : 
he offered plans for the autumn ; but also said there never had been more 
than 10,000 opera-lovers in the country, and never would be. At the 
Opera Circle meeting, a previous speaker said the Circle was made up 
of ‘ visionaries and idealists’: members had given a number of operas 
without a stage, without scenery, without costumes. To this Sir Thomas 
replied with a reminder of what should be the first duty of the artist : 
to attempt nothing without attempting to do it better than it has ever 
been done before. A good standard is for politicians ; only the best for 
artists! Do not, said Sir Thomas, merely put on operas and launch 
seasons, making do and covering up: rather should the 10,000 concen- 
trate on one good performance. If enough people want this, if even a 
minority insists on it, one performance will be followed by another ; 
singers, producers, composers will again take themselves seriously as 
artists. Perhaps even audiences will take themselves seriously as 
audiences. 


It would be cold-hearted to omit as postscript a word of rejoicing that 
Covent Garden is to reopen in a few weeks’ time. Threatened in many 
different ways and for many years, this lovely building has now been 
saved from the dance bands who have occupied it through the war. 
(The same dance bands now lend their lustre to the Lyceum : let to them 
by its present proprietor, the Labour-controlled London County Council.) 
Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes have courageously taken a lease of the Opera 
House, which they are letting to the Covent Garden Opera Trust, whose 
members will manage it. Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes are also to hand 
over any profits they may derive from the transaction to augment the 
funds of the Trust: considering the risk involved, 2 magnanimous 
arrangement on their part. The Trust looks also for some small assistance 
from the Arts Council, and makes reference even to that reactionary 
source of revenue, ‘ private sources.’ Doubtless the euthanasia of the 
connoisseur. 

3 See The Times for October 16th and 23rd, 1942, and correspondence, notably on 
October 18th, 1942. 
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A complex arrangement, but not more complex than commonly in the 
past. When Lady Snowden inclined her husband to provide a very small 
subsidy for opera direct from the Budget, indignation swept the country 
and the subsidy was shrivelled in the great newspaper-fed fire of the 
majority. This time someone has been artful: the great theatre is to 
reopen with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, whose immense and clamorous 
popularity will ensure the pugnacious attendance of that same majority, 
of those upon whom the success of all Art without Patrons must depend. 
It is even intended to make the Sadler’s Wells Ballet the Opera Ballet, 
a resident company at Covent Garden : which is a real chance to be taken. 

As those great and familiar red and gold curtains open, and our 
neighbour momentarily forgets to cough or rustle, let us remember that 
one single good performance will make a start. 


Rospert Forpyce AICKMAN. 


BALLADE OF THE KINGS IN YORK MINSTER 


Exor, square-battlemented Awe, 

Towers, milch-cow vast, linked pendant dug 
To Georgian toy-town walled, whose claw 
Holds, grave, in gabled Shandean fug, 

One mighty comic-strip : whence, plug 
Your mind in sharply, Taddeo Gaddi, 

Limn those old kings, each villain snug, 
Each niddy-whiskered Nobbadaddy. 


Bill Bastard, corkscrewed beard, lean jaw, 
Frowns, scowls, a gimlet-glaring thug : 
Fatly, round visored Rufus, draw 

Smooth hair, corned fungus : Beauclerc, tug 
Of tight hand, dainty profile, rug 

Hung from retreating chin : Steve, ‘ paddy ’ 
Incarnate, kilted clench-lipped bug : 

Each niddy-whiskered Nobbadaddy. 


Pathetic Lear, Hal Two stares raw, 

Pouched eyes : stout doddering toby-jug, 
Heraldic Lionheart swells : with straw 
(Waterfall) beard, goes John’s haut shrug : 
Pére de famille, Hal Three (glug-glug) : 
Apelike, peers Longshanks : Ned Two (laddie) 
Jives : Ned Three growls, hook nose in-dug : 
Each niddy-whiskered Nobbadaddy. 
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ENvor 
Prince, (Quick !) Dick Two plays tin-sun pug : 

Hal Four ‘ schells schprats ’: New Sarge (‘ O’Graddy 
Sez . . .’) barks Hal Five : Sixth masks him smug : 
Each niddy-whiskered Nobbadaddy. 








BALLADE OF DUNBAR 


Twrxt dawn and dusk, close ‘ shot ’ or far, 
Seas snipped by scissors-fingers red, 

Toy rock-pools, cool sun paints Dunbar. 
Film warships flash from white to dead : 
Mist-curtains, in the moon’s haze spread, 
Cut smoky planes of varied pall 

O’er Cromwell’s broken harbour shed. 

By ice-cruel waters, low hills crawl. 









High Street, broad box whose lion-crowned star 
(Mansion of sandstone gingerbread) 

Scowls down long sides at pubs (gilt tar) 

Past where dun, rock-slabbed houses dread 

Gay ‘ Olly ’ Potts’ (Black Bear) twirled head— 
Chippy-chant Dann of Norfolk’s bawl— 

Castle Inn Lauder’s pawky tread : 
By ice-cruel waters, low hills crawl. 










North Berwick’s frisked with lordly car, 
Gold-braided footman, flower-bestead : 
Tantallon’s ghost’s a handle-bar : 
Edinb’ro’, (‘ bonny toon ’), its thread 
Of etched grey stretched towards Arthur’s ‘ bed,’ 
Lilliput ‘ royal mile,’ New Town, tall, 
Glass-bright, with prancing ‘ kilties ’ sped : 

By ice-cruel waters, low hills crawl. 















ENVorI 


Prince, there’s yet wit with wisdom wed, 
Where (‘ feast of mind and flow of sawle ’ 
On sweet cakes, shortcakes, oatcakes fed) 
By ice-cruel waters, low hills crawl. 







BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
MASS EXPULSIONS—2 


THE mass expulsions from Poland and Czechoslovakia are not only disastrous 
for those countries—they are also a disaster for the Western world, in so far 
as they endanger the rehabilitation of Europe as a whole. Although the 
Western Powers are determined to break Germany’s economic predominance, 
they are also determined to maintain her standard of living on a subsistence 
level. In view of the close interdependence of Continental economy, such a 
policy is a sound one. There were indications, particularly in the British zone 
of occupation, that it might have succeeded, slowly and with difficulties, despite 
the drastic territorial changes of the Eastern boundaries and the reduction in 
economic potential caused by industrial disarmament and ‘ reparations in kind.’ 
Mass expulsions have reversed the situation completely. Shortly after the 
acceptance by the Control Council of the new expulsion scheme, the demands 
for transport, accommodation, food and clothing became so heavy that most 
rehabilitation plans were thrown out of gear. Materially and psychologically 
conditions are rapidly deteriorating. The transport situation deteriorated to 
such an extent that by the end of December the expulsions had to come to a 
temporary standstill. 

The situation in the German reception areas is strikingly illustrated by 
recently published statements. According to Dr. Gleitze, President of the 
Central German Administration for Statistics in the Soviet zone of occupation, 
the density of population in that zone (Berlin excluded) amounts to-day to 
210 persons per square kilometer as against 140 in 1939. The present popula- 
tion of that area (which covers 107,500 square kilometers), is estimated at 
23 millions. Only 15 per cent. of German real wealth is left in that zone. The 
disproportion between the density of the population and the remaining produc- 
tion potential is—according to the same source—alarming. 

By the Allied Control Ceuncil’s decision of November 20th, 1945, a further 
influx of 2,750,000 people will have to be settled here. It is hard to see how 
they can be housed and fed; there is almost no prospect for employment. 
Though the authorities in the Soviet zone of occupation try to display confidence 
in the economic situation, it is only with regard to Kottbus that they claim to 
have succeeded in establishing some measure of employment for both residents 
and settlers. Apart perhaps from a few isolated exceptions in the British and 
American zone—Hamburg, for example—the situation of the labour market 
seems almost catastrophic. Between 60 and 80 per cent. of manpower (skilled 
and unskilled labour) is engaged in demolition, earning, it appears, in the 
average a few shillings a working day (eight to twelve hours). Figures of 1s. 6d. 
to 5s. are repeatedly mentioned in neutral press reports. Urban employment 
seems mostly similar to that in Berlin, where not less than one-fifth of the 
population live from the Assistance Board, while 380,000 are still queueing 
outside the Welfare Offices claiming help. (Neue Zeit, 30/11/1945.) 

The operation of the November scheme of expulsion is bound to cause a 
further deterioration. Here are some instances from various parts of the 
country. Leipzig, severely damaged as it is by bombing, will have to accommo- 
date 80,000 deportees (population 1937 : 700,000); Bavaria’s present popula- 
tion exceeds by 3,000,000 the pre-war total. Immigration of a further 1,100,000 
is scheduled for the next half-year. The Bavarian Minister of Labour seems to 
reckon with a doubling of the population before long. (11/11/1945.) 

The Regierungsbezirk (District) of Duesseldorf (pre-war population 4,078,590) 
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was ordered to prepare for 300,000 expelled people ; the town of Duesseldorf 
will have to receive not less than 50,000, though it is one of the most effectively 
bombed places in the Rhineland (Ruhr Zeitung, 10/11/1945). With 742 
inhabitants per square kilometer the Regierungsbezirk Duesseldorf was before 
the war the most densely populated German area after the Saar. The American 
zone of North Wuerttemberg was told to make arrangements for 400,000 
settlers, North Baden for 100,000; Greater Hessen for 400,000. Present 
conditions everywhere in these areas leave much to be desired. The district of 
Hanau, for instance, will have to accommodate 30,000 refugees, though it is still 
struggling with the task of relocating more than 14,000 bombed-out residents. 
From Slesvig-Holstein The Times reported (8/10/1945) that an influx of 700,000 
is expected, increasing the population from 300,000 before the war to 1,000,000. 
‘ They will be housed in German Army camps, deloused and, as far as possible, 
given clothing through levies on the resident population.’ The South Jutland 
Danish Association, in a Memorandum to the Danish Government (quoted by 
Radio Kalundborg on 10/10/1945), comments upon it as follows : ‘ It is obvious 
that such crowding together of alien elements forms a danger to Denmark 
and North Slesvig. It is nothing less than a matter of Denmark’s future 
security. ...’ 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the density of population in the non- 
Russian zones of occupation may rise before long to an average of 400 and above 
per square kilometer. That figure should be considered as against the back- 
ground of pre-Hitlerian unemploymentinGermany. At the top of the economic 
crisis (1932) the annual average amounted to 5,575,492 unemployed. Approxi- 
mately 12-5 million workers and clerks were gainfully occupied, a high 
percentage of the former on part-time work ; only 41-9 per cent. of the produc- 
tion capacity of 1929 was used (I.L.O. figures). Under present conditions— 
leaving mass expulsions out of account—expert estimates put the volume of 
unemployment to be expected during the present winter (roughly until the end 
of March) in the neighbourhood of 11 millions, or twice the total of 1932. It 
is believed that approximately one-sixth of the population may be idle and in 
need of assistance—a figure which incidentally would correspond with the 
situation in Berlin, as already referred to (Neue Zeit, 30/11/1945).. Continuing 
mass expulsions invalidate this assessment. Even if demolition is presumed 
to go on through the winter at its present scale, which is doubtful, the total may 
lie somewhere between 13 and 14 millions. 

The effects of such colossal and concentrated unemployment in the heart 
of Europe upon the economic recovery of the Western world are obvious. 
Not obvious, but equally real, is the fact that they are by no means of a 
temporary nature. The double-track Soviet policy towards the German 
working class (and for that matter towards the non-Slav working classes in all 
countries occupied by the Red Armies), and its bearing on Europe’s economic 
structure, must also be considered. Mass expulsion, following as it does the 
loss of 23-6 per cent. of German territory, and approximately 25 per cent. of 
German industry, and the decisive weakening of the remaining production 
potential by the wholesale evacuation of plant as booty and reparation, marks 
the final step in the destruction of the social and economic standard of industrial 
labour in Central Europe. 

With regard to the German working class, the order of procedure is this : 

First, the industrial worker loses his living with the dismantling of the 
machines on which he operates ; then the artisan is deprived by expropriation 
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decrees, like those in Czechoslovakia, of his means of production ; the destitute 
millions dumped on the shattered German labour market finish the first phase 
of this policy by destroying the narrow basis on which the German workers 
had hoped to build a new democratic Germany. 

This wholesale annihilation of the biggest group of skilled labour in Europe 
is oddly contrasted by the Soviet policy towards German workers and techni- 
cians in the Soviet Union. For some time past a deliberate effort is being made 
to raise the Soviet Union’s economic power by improving her methods of 
production and the efficiency of Russian manpower. That is done by the 
transfer of plant as ‘ booty’ and reparations, and by the incorporation of a 
growing volume of German technicians and skilled workers (mostly prisoners 
of war) in Russian agriculture and industry. Trustworthy British and American 
eye-witnesses report from Russia that even before Hitler’s collapse qualified 
German workers and scientists hardly suffered any discrimination. They were 
well treated, received the same rations as Russian technicians and were on 
friendly terms with their Russian colleagues. Since VE day the tendency of 
acclimatising German experts to the Soviet Union has been accentuated. 
Able-bodied German technicians enjoy the same opportunities in their profes- 
sional career as Russian citizens. They earn well both in factories and in the 
liberal professions (particularly as architects, doctors, scientists, etc.). Social 
contact is welcomed by the authorities and the population. Mixed marriages 
seem to be frequent, and as a rule successful. The woman retains her Soviet 
citizenship ; the children acquire it by birth ; and the national status of the 
husband remains unchanged. A considerable number of the unmarried men 
or of men with families in Germany are anxious to return for sentimental 
reasons, but are not able. Materially, however, many of them seem to feel 
that, at least for the time being, they are better off than they would be at home. 

The mass expulsions seem to afford yet another opportunity of getting 
skilled manpower for Soviet production. 

According to reports from British sources the bulk of the deportees arriving 
in Germany are women, children under fourteen, and old people. The male 
population between fourteen and fifty is mostly missing. It is asserted that 
before deportation they were segregated from their families and sent eastwards. 
The practice of segregation has been noticed by British observers in Czecho- 
slovakia. If the figures on expulsion pubiished by the Control Council are 
examined in this light, they indicate that more than 2,000,000, apparently 
mostly men, are not accounted for. 

The tendencies towards decline and ageing in manpower in Western and 
Central Europe are well known. In a recent study by leading population 
experts (The Future Population of Europe, League of Nations Publications, 
1944), it was proved by conclusive evidence that during the following thirty 
years’ period Germany’s economic position towards the East may rapidly 
deteriorate. Before the war the numerical superiority of Soviet manpower 
could not be brought to full effect in international economic competition, 
because of the technological superiority of the German, Western European and 
Anglo-American workers. With the collapse of Germany as one of the leading 
economic powers of the world and the economic ascent of the Soviet Union, 
the world’s economic balance of power is in a process of fundamental changes. 
If as a result of the policy of mass expulsion the Soviet Union secures the 
services of a high proportion of the skilled Silesian and Sudeten industrial man- 
power, her scientific and technological potentials will rise rapidly and the scales 
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may turn before long in her favour as leading economic power and against the 
Western world. 

The financial aspects of mass expulsion add more colour to that extra- 
ordinary picture. The prelude to deportation is total expropriation of the 
deportees’ possessions. They are only allowed to take with them a trifling 
sum of money, usually around one pound and small luggage (‘ what they can 
carry’). That means, as a rule, one change of clothes, some underwear, 
another pair of shoes, some rudimental bedding and food for the journey. 
Official Czechoslovak statements usually speak of ‘food for four days.’ Ifa 
worker wants to take his tools with him and he gets permission for that from the 
authorities, he must cut down his other belongings according to space. In 
short, he leaves the country destitute, and becomes a public liability when he 
crosses the frontier. Theoretically, the German: authorities are charged with 
the maintenance of the deportees. But since Germany has neither sufficient 
food or goods, nor foreign exchange, nor production for export, practically it 
falls to the occupation authorities to maintain a basic subsistence minimum, in 
any case of food. It is known that before the resumption of mass expulsions 
a considerable volume had to be imported by the occupying armies. Figures 
published mentioned one million tons of wheat from Canada for the British 
zone. In the American zone total supplies by the occupying Forces during 
1945 are estimated to amount at between two and four million tons (Foreign 
Policy Association, Washington : Report on Allied Military Rule in Germany). 
The influx of millions of destitute deportees must before long necessitate further 
action by the occupying power. Who is to pay for that, since Germany has 
neither funds nor credit ? 

When the issue of ‘ transfer of minorities ’ was raised for the first time in 
London—in a Memorandum of Dr. Benes to the Foreign Office in 1943—it was 
suggested that a considerable part of the Sudetens will not be affected, and 
that, in respect of the actual transfer, some money in cash and almost the whole 
movable property could be taken. Funds, shares, valuables and real property, 
such as farms, houses, industrial plants, also agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment, would have to be registered with a specially appointed official agency ; 
their value, assessed according to previously agreed principles, would be entered 
in Czechoslovakia’s reparation account as debit, while the former proprietor 
acquires a corresponding claim against the German Government. Czecho- 
slovakia was also understood to be willing to square her bill for reparations with 
the sum total of the registered property, placing any remaining surplus at the 
disposal of the Allies. 

The practice in Czechoslovakia and in Poland is total confiscation. Though 
enormous wealth is accruing from that source to the respective State, there is 
no indication either to render an account as suggested in the quoted and in 
subsequent Czechoslovak memoranda ; nor apparently followed by the Czech 
Government Dr. Benes’ original suggestion, to link the account on transfer 
property with their claim for reparation. According to Radio Prague 
(14/11/1945), the Czechoslovak delegation to the Paris Reparation Conference 
has asked for ‘ 374,000,000 Czech crowns as compensation for the devastation 
of the country during the six years of Nazi occupation.’ The Czechoslovak 
Resettlement Fund, the agency charged with the administration of the con- 
fiscated property, which has been estimated by Dr. Benes himself at many 
thousands of millions, had hardly come into existence when the reparation 


claim was lodged. 
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The indications are that the Western Powers may have to foot the bill for 
mass expulsions, just as they are footing the expenses of UNRRA. To the 
£1,000,000,000 voted for UNRRA’S activities until the end of 1946, Britain 
contributed, despite her financial straits, £155,000,000 and the U.S. £675,000,000. 
The value of UNRRA supplies during 1945 to Czechoslovakia are officially 
estimated at $203,000,000, to Poland at $247,000,000. They are made free of 
payment as contribution to relief and rehabilitation of an invaded country. 

The whole complex of mass expulsions is in desperate need of total revision. 
This is the considered and unanimous opinion expressed by a large number of 
British and American people who were approached because of the experience 
gained by their work in the occupied zones with that matter. Before dealing 
with potential lines of revision, a short sketch may be advisable of the impro- 
vised machinery for handling the deportees in Germany. 

Mass expulsion is dealt with by the Allied Military Government (who act 
as both supreme authority and liaison with the Governments of the expelling 
States) and the German administrations. Apart from two small groups of 
Quakers and of a large number of experienced personnel of the former German 
Red Cross (working as individuals in an advisory capacity), neither UNRRA 
nor the Voluntary Societies give any assistance. The Military Government 
agrees with the Governments of the expelling countries on an ad hoc basis on 
the numbers of deportees, and on time and place of arrival at the frontier. 
Then arrangements are made for transport to the next reception area, for notifi- 
cation of the German authorities there ; for disinfection, and issue of rations. 
The aim is to provide food and shelter—neither employment nor permanent 
settlement seem to be considered. The German machinery, too, is concerned 
chiefly with a provisional solution. The deportees are first sent to Central 
Reception Camps, where they rest for a few days. The next stage are the 
District Reception Centres ; the third the Local Distribution Centres, which 
allocate them to their billets. In the District of Duesseldorf, f.i., are three 
Central Reception Camps (Auffangelager) at Hamm, Lippstadt and Soest ; 
four Transitional Reception Camps (Bezirksdurchgangslager) in Duesseldorf 
City, Essen, Duisburg and Wuppertal, and twenty-two Distribution Offices 
(Verteilungstellen), one for each of the twenty-two urban and rural 
administrative units of the district. 

No machinery exists for selective resettlement, nor is the shattered system 
of German Labour Exchanges in a position to offer much help. But here and 
there are signs of planning and even isolated results. The Bavarian Minister of 
Labour wants to re-establish parts of the Sudeten home industries in the Allgau, 
in the vicinity of Oberammergau, etc. A small group of Sudeten instrument 
makers have already been set up in Mittenwald and have started work. In 
Leipzig a ‘ campaign ’ for the ‘ solidarity of the people ’ has been started to assist 
deportees. There are many more such instances. But the task is too big to be 
mastered, particularly against time. Apprehension is profound and universal. 
And there are quite a few who seem to feel that mass expulsions are part of a 
policy which is directed, ultimately, against the Western workers and the 
Western Powers. 

Along what lines should a solution of the problems of mass expulsion be 
attempted ? In this country and in the United States, the complete abandon- 
ment of any further expulsion would be widely welcomed, as it is incompatible 
in aim and in spirit with the principles for which the war was fought and won. 
The alternative to abandonment would seem to be : 
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‘(1) To suspend deportation until the later spring ; 

‘(2) To work out in the meantime and agree on detailed plans to handle the problem 
with a minimum of hardship for its victims and a minimum of dislocation in, and friction 
between, the countries concerned ; 

‘ (3) To allow for a period of at least one to two years for accomplishing the task ; 

‘ (4) To entrust an international authority with its execution.’ 


There is reason to believe that these suggestions would be supported by the 
British and American military authorities in Germany. 

The British Delegation to the United Nations submitted, on December 4th, 
a formal proposal to the Preparatory Commission. This Memorandum on 
‘International Machinery for Dealing with Refugees’ refers to the problem of 
refugees as ‘ perhaps the most urgent’ of the economic and social problems 
arising out of the war, and recommends that :—: 


‘the Economic and Social Council, on its own initiative or on request of the General 
Assembly, should review at its first session the nature and efficacy of the international 
machinery which then exists, and, if necessary, should promote improvements in the 
existing machinery, or provide other effective means to deal with this problem.’ 


The official British suggestion is :— 


‘that the best method of dealing with the refugee problem will . . . be for refugees’ work 
to be administered by the United Nations within the framework of the Social and Economic 
Council.’ 

‘ Difficulties arising from the controversial political (and financial) nature of some 
refugee problems would be reduced if the . . . question were handled by an agency of 
the United Nations, financed directly by an appropriate share from an over-all budget and 
with the healthy influence of full publicity constantly at hand when required (British 
Memorandum, 1, 2, 3). 


It is interesting to note that in the discussion of that Memorandum by a 
sub-committeee, several delegates preferred not to express an opinion. Mr. 
Gromyko summed up the Soviet view that before entrusting the Social and 
Economic Council with that task, it would be advisable to settle the matter in 
direct negotiations between the Governments directly concerned. In other 
words, the Soviet Union would prefer to approach a solution by using the 
existing machinery (Allied Control Council, etc.) instead of leaving the decisions 
to the Social and Economic Council. 

Though the British suggestions aimed only at a more satisfactory machinery 
for handling the problems of non-German refugees, the indications were that 
such machinery could be used later for dealing with issues arising from mass- 
expulsion. In the meantime more adequate provisional arrangements are 
required which should be linked with an attempt to prepare for a policy of 
re-settlement in line with Europe’s need for speedy rehabilitation. The 
following suggestions may be submitted as a contribution to the discussion :— 


*(1) To suspend mass expulsion formally until May Ist, 1946. 

‘(2) To appoint an International Commission to investigate the situation in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and submit within six weeks two surveys on conditions, and proposals 
for a temporary solution. 

‘ That Commission should have two sub-commissions, one each for Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and should be empowered to hear and examine evidence from all interested 


juarters. 
‘It should also have the authority to avail itself of the advice and guidance of experts 
in international relief work if desired. 
‘The guiding principle of the solution should be that the countries which are being 
liberated from the presence of political undesirable minorities by the efforts of the Allies 
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should contribute from the proceeds of confiscation to the lightening of the financial and 
administrative burden which their action is imposing upon these allied powers. 
*(3) The preparation in hand by UNRRA to set up an Occupational Register for” 
Displaced Persons should be extended so as to include potential deportees. 
‘ (4) The German organisation, set up for dealing with the re-settlement of mass expul- 
sion, should be requested to prepare in every zone of occupation a survey of (a) its progress, 
(6) conditions of employment.’ : 


With such preparations made, it should at least be possible to avoid a 
catastrophe during the critical months, and to provide for a general solution.’ ” 


R. H. M. Worstey. 








